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UPON  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  TWO  OR  MORE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  INTO  ONE  BY 
THE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  THE  SAID  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  IS  AU- 
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THE  APPORTIONMENT  TO  SAID  CONSOLIDATED  DISTRICTS:  PROVIDED,  THAT  THE  DAILY 
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Public  School  Law,  1311. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Consolidation  of  schools  is  not  a  new  thing  in  North  Carolina. 
Hundreds  of  small  school  districts  have  given  way  within  the  last 
ten  years  to  larger  ones.  The  work  of  consolidation  is  still  going 
on  in  some  counties,  but  at  a  slower  rate  generally,  perhaps,  than 
at  any  time  within  these  ten  years.  Consolidation  of  districts  has 
possibly  not  kept  pace  with  some  other  phases  of  our  educational 
progress  because  it  was  necessarily  limited  to  reasonable  walking 
distance  from  the  schoolhouse  until  the  amendment  of  the  school 
law  in  1911  provided  specifically  for  transportation  of  pupils. 

Public  transportation  of  pupils  is  a  new  undertaking  among  us. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  wagons  operated  in  Wake,  Cumberland 
and  Rockingham  counties  last  year,  it  has  not  been  undertaken,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed.  The  last  General  Assembly,  in  recognition  of 
the  successful  experience  of  other  States  in  transporting  a  large 
number  of  their  children  at  public  expense,  made  provision  for 
counties  in  this  State,  in  which  conditions  are  favorable  therefor, 
to  undertake  this  work.  A  copy  of  the  law  will  be  found  on  the 
cover  page  of  this  bulletin.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  operate  a  good  number  of  wagons  this 
year. 

Mr.  Brogden  has  made  a  careful  study  of  both  subjects  in  great 
detail,  and  gives  here  the  results  of  the  best  experience  of  the  nation. 
Facts  are  given  in  every  instance  to  support  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  relative  to  North  Carolina  conditions.  The  whole  treatment  will 
serve  to  give  our  superintendents  and  other  school  officials  definite 
and  practical  information  that  will  prove  suggestive  and  helpful  in 
dealing  with  their  own  local  conditions  and  in  solving  their  own 
local  problems.  We  can  not  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  confident 
presumption  that  no  other  conditions  are  sufficiently  similar  to  ours 
to  justify  us  in  arranging  to  further  consolidate  districts  and  under- 
take public  transportation  of  pupils.  There  is,  of  course,  something 
in  any  situation  different  from  every  other,  but  we  have  here  evi- 
dence of  the  successful  workings  of  consolidation  and  transporta- 
tion in  every  conceivable  condition  that  one  may  reasonably  expect 
to  find  in  this  State.  Careful  examination  of  the  practical  workings 
of  the  methods  given  will  convince  any  one  that  there  are  many 
reasons  why  hundreds  more  of  the  districts  in  this  State  should  be 
consolidated  and  better  schools  established  at  central  points  where 
they  could  have  a  larger  population  area  to  draw  from,  and  a  larger 
property  area  from  which  to  raise  larger  school  funds,  and  in  this 
way  provide  school   facilities  in  the  country  equal,   and  in  many 


respects  superior,  to  those  found  in  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the 
State.  Consolidation  and  transportation  are  the  first  essentials  to 
this  end. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bulletin  will  be  helpful.  It  was  prepared 
with  painstaking  effort,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  phase  of  the 
subject  has  been  treated  with  sufficient  detail  to  make  the  bulletin 
a  source  of  complete  information  along  this  line. 

I  visited  last  fall  a  number  of  consolidated  schools  in  the  Middle 
Western  States,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  their  work  was  con- 
vinced of  their  success  and  practicability  in  rural  agricultural  com- 
munities. I  am  confident  that  the  time  has  come  to  commence  this 
work  in  North  Carolina  in  many  communities  where  the  need  for  it 
is  great  and  the  conditions  for  it  are  favorable. 

J.   Y.   JOYNER, 

Superintendent  of  Pul>lic  Instruction. 
Raleigh,  Septem'ber,  1911. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  (1)  to  find  through  indisput- 
able facts  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  representative  one-teacher 
rural  school  in  North  arolina;  (2)  to  find  the  comparative  cost 
and  efficiency  of  the  representative  one-teacher  rural  school,  and 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  elementary  instruction  in  the  repre- 
sentative city  schools  of  the  State;  (3)  to  find  the  extent  and  the 
results  of  the  best  American  experience  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  one  and  two-teacher  rural  schools  and  the  public  transporta- 
tion of  pupils;  (4)  to  find  the  comparative  cost  and  efficiency  of 
the  representative  one-teacher  rural  school  in  this  State  and  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  the  representative  typical  consolidated  school 
in  the  United  States;  (5)  to  form  an  intelligent  and  accurate  no- 
tion as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  representative  one-teacher  school 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  and  demands  of  country  life,  and 
to  reach  a  valid  conclusion  as  to  whether  its  possibilities  and  lim- 
itations are  such  that  its  continued  establishment  as  the  prevailing 
type  of  rural  school  can  be  justified  by  efficiency  or  economy,  or 
whether  efficiency  and  economy  demand  its  displacement  by  the 
typical  consolidated,  as  the  prevailing  type  of  school  for  country 
life. 
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METHOD  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  method  of  this  investigation  has  been  both  direct  and  in- 
direct. 

It  has  been  direct,  through  a  personal  study  at  first  hand  of  the 
educational  needs  and  conditions  in  representative  counties  of  this 
State,  located  in  the  mountains,  piedmont  section  and  the  tide- 
water region,  and  it  has  been  direct  through  a  careful  study  at 
first  hand  of  educational  conditions,  prior  to  and  after  consolida- 
tion, in  representative  counties  in  one  adjoining  State. 

From  October  16th  to  November  12th,  1910,  the  writer  spent  in 
Virginia,  making  a  personal  study  of  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils.  This  problem  was 
closely  studied  under  all  the  varying  conditions  in  which  it  is  being 
successfully  solved  in  that  State.  This  study  included  the  repre- 
sentative consolidated  schools  located  in  the  mountains,  in  the 
piedmont  section  and  in  the  tidewater  region.  I  traveled  over  the 
roads  along  which  the  pupils  were  being  carried  to  school,  I  rode  in 
the  school  wagon  with  the  children,  I  talked  with  the  drivers  of 
the  wagons,  the  patrons  of  the  school,  school  trustees,  teachers, 
pupils,  county  superintendents,  and  with  the  principal  of  each  con- 
solidated school  studied  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  plan 
and  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  it;  I  obtained  from  the 
records  of  the  county  superintendent  and  principal  of  each  school 
studied  definite  and  reliable  facts  as  to  the  educational  conditions 
existing  before  and  after  consolidation  and  public  transportation 
were  effected. 

The  method  of  investigation  has  been  indirect,  through  ques- 
tionaires  sent  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  which  this  problem 
seems  to  be  in  process  of  most  satisfactory  solution;  through  bul- 
letins issued  from  the  state  departments  of  education  of  the  sev- 
eral states;  through  the  annual  reports  of  the  state  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction,  through  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  through  current  literature  con- 
tributed by  school  oflficials  and  editors  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

But  of  especial  value  in  this  investigation  has  been  the  recent 
bulletin  of  George  W.  Knorr,  "Consolidated  Rural  Schools  and  Or- 
ganization of  a  County  System,"  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  edited  by  E.  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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THE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 


COST  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  WHITE  ONE-TEACHER  RURAL  SCHOOL 
HAVING  FROM  ONE  TO  TWENTY  PUPILS  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

TABLE  I. 

Total  Number  of  White  Schools  per  County  Superintendent  in  Thirty-eight  Counties,  the  Total  Number 
of  White  One-Teacher  Schools  in  Each  County,  and  the  Number  of  White  One-Teacher  Schools 
in  Each  County  Having  from  One  to  Twelve,  from  Twelve  to  Fifteen,  and  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty 
Pupils  In  Daily  Attendance. 


County. 


Alamance 

Alleghany 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen. 

Buncombe 

Cabarrus 

Catawba _ 

Chatham 

Columbus 

Davidson 

Davie.. 

Durham 

Forsyth-. 

Gates 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Guilford 

Jackson 

Jones 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Moore 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Union 

Wake 

Wayne. 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Granville 

Average- 


No.  White 

Rural 
Schools. 


51 
76 
81 

127 
98 
42 
28 
80 
31 
33 
27 
92 
85 
49 
54 
58 
74 
66 
14 
87 
52 
42 
35 
83 
79 
89 
83 
85 
65 

129 
52 
54 

66 


No.  White 

One-Teacher 

Schools. 


33 
30 
65 
59 
62 
74 
31 
50 
70 
64 
75 
36 
13 
59 
23 
26 
22 
58 
50 
29 
36 
38 
68 
57 
9 
20 
43 
25 
26 
44 
57 
62 
52 
46 
52 
103 
35 
28 

45+ 


No.  Schools  Having  Pupils  in  Daily 
Attendance  as  Follows: — 


to  12.      12  to  15.     15  to 


0 

0 
11 
13 
29 
0 
0 
0 
3 
7 
6 
0 
0 

i  1 

I  1 

6 
4 
2 
3 
1 
2 
0 
0 
5 
2 
1 
3 
0 
6 
3 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 


2+ 


6 

5 
13 
11 
14 
11 

2 

0 
12 
15 

9 

3 

5 
16 
12 

3 

7 

16 
12 

5 

4 

4 

6 
10 

5 
11 
14 

7 

8 

4 

3 

4 

2 
14 

8 
18 

7 

7 

8+ 


20  to  25. 
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THE  PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  ONE-TEACHER  RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 

TABLE  II. 

Monthly  Cost  of  Instruction  per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attendance  in  Schools  Having  from  One  to  Twelve 

Pupils  In  Daily  Attendance. 


County. 

No.  Schools 

with  1  to  12 

Pupils  in 

Attendance. 

Length  of 

School 

Term  in 

Days. 

Total  Amt. 

Annually 

Paid  to 

Teachers. 

Average 

Annual  Amt. 

Paid  Each 

Teacher. 

Monthly  Cost 
of  Teaching 
per  Pupil  in 
Attendance. 

Beaufort 

Bladen 

CaldwelL... 

Caswell 

Chatham 

Columbus .- 

Davidson 

Forsyth 

Granville 

Guilford 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Lee 

Moore 

New  Hanover 

Onslow 

11 
29 
4 
7 
3 
7 
6 
1 
1 
3 
6 
4 
2 
3 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 
6 
2 

78.3 

60 

80 

80 

80 

80 

77.5 

74 
120 

94.6 

75 

67.5 

70 

80 

80 
140 

80 

80 

$1,220.00 
2,175.00 
320.00 
910.00 
350.00 
740.00 
700. 00 
92.50 
240.00 
460.00 
615.50 
368.33 
250.00 
300.00 
580.00 
630.00 
400.00 
360.00 

$111.00 

75.00 

80.00 
130.00 
116.66 
105. 71 
116.66 

92.50 
240.00 
153.33 
102.58 

92.08 
125.00 
100.00 
116.00 
315.00    . 
133.33 
120.00 
128. 96 
100.00 

$2.36 
2.08 
1.67 
2.70 
2.43 
2.70 
2.50 
2.08 
3.32 
2.69 
2.28 
2.27 
2.97 
2.08 
2.40 
4.93 
2.77 
2.50 

Rutherford 

80           1          128.96 
80           1          600.00 
88                     248. 00 

2.68 
2.08 

Wilkes 

124. 00                 2. 33 

Average... 

5.2 

75.4 

$2.56 

From  the  above  facts  tabulated  from  twenty-one  counties  which 
may  be  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  State  from  the  stand- 
point of  size,  location,  wealth,  density  and  sparsity  of  population, 
two  important  facts  are  to  be  noted,  viz.  (1)  that  the  average 
length  of  school  term  is  only  75.4  days,  and  (2)  that  the  average 
monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  is 
$2.56,  approximately  thirteen  cents  per  pupil  per  day.  This  does 
not  include  fuel,  repairs,  insurance,  supervision,  incidentals,  or  any- 
thing save  the  amount  paid  for  actual  teaching. 
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TABLE  III. 

Monthly  Cost  of  Instruction  per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attendance  in  Schools  Having  from  Twelve  to  Fifteen 

Pupils  in  Daily  Attendance. 


County. 

No.  Schools 
with  12  to  15 

Pupils  in 
Attendance. 

Length  of 

School 

Term  in 

Days. 

Total  Amt. 

Annually 

Paid  to 

Teachers. 

Average 

Annual  Amt. 

Paid  Each 

Teacher. 

Monthly  Cost 
of  Teaching 
per  Pupil  in 
Attendance. 

Alamance 

3 
1 

12 
20 
1 
1 
2 
8 
7 
5 
1 
3 
5 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3 
2 
5 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
3 
5 
4 
8 

73 

80 

78 

60 

60 

90 

80 

80 

80 

74.8 
150 

89 

80 
110.66 

79 

66.6 

80 

80 

80 

80 
150 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

82 

80 

78 

$    333.70 
100.00 
1,460.00 
1,500.00 
90.00 
113.75 
200.00 
1,120.00 
825.00 
590.00 
280.00 
334.50 
630.00 
662. 00 
526.60 
378.00 
534.00 
250.00 
200.00 
600.00 
337.00 
359.00 
388.00 
100.00 
128.96 
660.00 
420.00 
572.50 
428.50 
957.00 

$  111.23 
100.00 
121.66 
75.00 
90.00 
113.75 
100.00 
140.00 
117.85 
118.00 
280.00 
111.50 
126.00 
220.66 
105. 32 
126.00 
133. 50 
125.00 
100.00 
120.00 
337.00 
119.66 
129.33 
100.00 
128.96 
110.00 
140.00 
114.50 
107. 12 
119.62 

$2.02 

Alleghany    

1.66 

Beaufort    

2.08 

Bladen       

1.66 

Buncombe 

2.00 

Cabarrus 

1.68 

Caldwell 

1.66 

Caswell 

2.32 

Chatham 

1.96 

2.10 

2.48 

Forsyth 

1.66 

Granville 

2.10 

Guilford 

2.65 

Hertford 

1.77 

Hyde 

2.56 

Iredell 

2.22 

Jones            .  - 

2.08 

Lee 

1.66 

Moore    . 

2.00 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

2.98 
1.98 
2.15 

1.66 

Rutherford 

2.14 
1.83 

2.32 

Wake 

1.86 

Wayne 

1.78 

Wilkes 

2.04 

Average 

4.2 

77 

$2.03 

1 

From  the  above*  facts  tabulated  from  thirty  counties  that  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  representative  of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen 
(1)  that  the  average  length  of  school  term  is  only  77  days  and 
that  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  at- 
tendance is  $2.03. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Monthly  Cost  of  Instruction  per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attendance  in  Schools  Having  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty 

Pupils  in  Daily  Attendance. 


County. 


Alamance.. 
Alleghany- 
Beaufort... 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Buncombe. 
Cabarrus.. 

Caswell 

Chatham... 
Columbus.. 
Davidson- 
Durham 

Forsyth 

Granville- -. 
Hertford... 

Hyde 

Iredell ■.. 

Jones 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Madison 


Moore 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton . 

Onslow 

Orange 

Robeson 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Union 

Wake 

Wayne 

Wilkes .— 


Average. 


No.  Schools  j  Length  of 
with  15  to  20  I       School 
Pupils  in  Term  in 

Attendance.  Days. 


8.3 


69.8 
80 
80.7 
72.4 
70 
90 

116.5 
80 


84 
150 

95.6 

82 

80 
112 

81.2 


77.5 
80 


150 


87.3 

80 

79.5 


Total  Amt. 

Annually 

Paid  to 

Teachers. 


$560.36 

500.00 

1,565.00 

1,099.00 

1,155.00 

1,222.50 

340. 20 

980.00 

1,470.00 

1, 740. 00 

1, 150. 00- 

1,050.00 

2.321.50 

1,870.00 

380. 00 

1,092.21 

2,168.00 

400.00 

596.00 

662.00 

600.00 

1,220.00 

1, 350. 00 

1,512.75 

1, 742. 00 

940.00 

660. 00 

386. 88 

480.00 

300.00 

1,906.75 

840.00 

2,045.00 


Average      [Monthly  Cost 
Annual  Amt.;  of  Teaching 


Paid  Each 
Teacher. 


86 


$  93.39 
100.00 
120.39 
99.90 
82.50 
111.22 
170. 10 
140.00 
122.50 
116.00 
127.77 
210.00 
142.56 
155.83 
126. 66 
156. 03 
135. 50 
100.00 
119.20 
165.50 
100.00 
122.00 
337. 50 
137. 52 
124.42 
134.28 
165.00 
128.96 
120.00 
150.00 
136. 19 
105.00 
113.61 


per  Pupil  in 
Attendance. 


$1.33 
1.25 
1.48 
1.36 
1.17 
1.23 
1.46 
1.75 
1.53 
1.45 
1.52 
1.40 
1.49 
1.62 
1.58 
1.39 
1.66 
1.25 
1.49 
2.13 
1.25 
1.52 
2.25 
1.70 
1.55 
1.67 
2.05 
1.60 
1.60 
1.87 
1.56 
1.31 
1.43 


$1.55 


From  the  above  facts,  taken  from  thirty-four  representative  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen  (1)  that  the  average  length  of 
school  term  is  only  86  days,  and  (2)  that  the  average  monthly  cost 
of  teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  is  $1.55. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL  HAVING  FROM   ONE  TO 
TWENTY  PUPILS  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  efficiency  of  a  school  is  deter- 
mined to  a  large  extent  by  the  amount  of  work  it  undertakes  to  do, 
the  time  available  in  which  to  do  the  work,  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  the  pupil's  time  and  energy,  the  qualifications  of  those  un- 
dertaking the  work  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  supervision 
given  to  the  work. 

TABLE  V. 

Number  of  Daily  Recitations  per  Teacher  in  Scliools  Having  from  One  to  Twenty  Pupils  in  Daily  At- 
tendance. 


County. 

No.  Daily  Recita- 
tions per  Teacher 
in  Schools  with 
1  to  12  Pupils  in 
Attendance. 

No.  Daily  Recita- 
tions per  Teacher 
in  Schools  with 
12  to  15  Pupils  in 
Attendance. 

No.  Daily  Recita- 
tions per  Teacher 
in  Schools  with 
15  to  20  Pupils  in 
Attendance. 

27 
27 
24 
40 
15 
24 
32 

32 
29 
18 
40 
17 
30 
32 
21 
30 
18 
12 
34 
20 
27 
20 
32 
23 
20 
30 
30 
30 
25 
30 

30 

Beaufort 

36 

Bladen 

18 

CaswelL. 

40 

Chatham 1.. 

20 

Columbus 

26 

Davidson 

32 

Durham 

19 

Forsyth 

30* 

18 

13 

32 

20 

25 

20 

32 

30 

Guilford 

20 

Jackson 

19 

Lee 

35 

Lincoln 

20 

Moore 

30 

20 

Northampton 

32 
26 

Rutherford 

16 

25 

30 

21* 

25* 

28 

26 

35 

Sampson 

30 

Union 

30 

Wayne 

28 

Wilkes 

27 

» 

26 

27 

•Approximated. 

From  the  above  facts,  taken  from  the  reports  of  twenty-three 
county  superintendents  that  may  be  considered  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  State  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiently  organized  rural 
schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations 
per  teacher  in  schools  having  from  one  to  twelve  pupils  in  daily 
attendance  is  twenty-five,  that  the  average  number  of  daily  recita- 
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tions  per  teacher  in  schools  having  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pupils 
is  twenty-six,  and  that  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per 
teacher  in  schools  having  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in  daily 
attendance  is  twenty-seven. 

TABLE  VI. 
Average  Length  of  Time  in  Minutes  Allowed  for  Each  Recitation  in  Schools  Having  from  One  to  Twelve, 
From  Twelve  to  Fifteen,  and  from  Fifteen  to  Twenty  Pupils  In  Daily  Attendance. 


County. 

Length  of  School  Day 
Exclusive  of  All 
Recess  Periods. 

No.  Daily  Recita- 
tions per  Teacher 
in  Schools  with 
1  to  12  Pupils  in 
Attendance. 

Average  Time  in 

Minutes  Allotted  to 

Each  Recitation.* 

27 
27 
24 
40 
15 
24 
32 
30 
18 
13 
32 
20 
25 
20 
32 
16 
25 
30 
21 
25 
28 

13 

Beaufort 

1 

13 

Bladen 

15 

Caswell 

9 

Chatham 

Columbus 

24 
15 

Davidson               

11 

Forsyth 

12 

Guilford              .  ..- 

20 

Jackson               

27 

Lee                      

11 

Lincoln        ' .  .. 

18 

14 

18 

Northampton 

11 
22 

14 

12 

17 

Wayne 

14 

Wilkes 

13 

Average 

25 

*14 

*Without  allowing  for  time  lost  in  exchange  of  classes  and  for  other  interruptions. 
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County. 


Alamance 

Beaufort 

Bladen 

Caswell 

Chatham 

Columbus 

Davidson 

Durham 

Forsyth 

Guilford 

Jackson 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Moore... 

Onslow 

Northampton 

Orange  

Rutherford 

Robeson 

Sampson 

Union 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Average- 


Length  of  School  Day 
Exclusive  of  All 
Recess  Periods. 


Six  hours 


No.  Daily  Recita- 
tions per  Teacher 
in  Schools  with 
12  to  15  Pupils  in 
Attendance. 


26 


Average  Time  in 
Minutes  Allotted  to 
Each  Recitation.* 


*Without  allowing  for  time  lost  in  exchange  of  classes  and  for  other  interruptions. 
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Counties. 


Alamance 

Beaufort . 

Bladen 

Caswell 

Chatham 

Columbus 

Davidson 

Durham 

Forsyth 

Guilford 

Jackson 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Moore 

Onslow 

Northampton 

Orange 

Rutherford.-.. 

Robeson 

Sampson 

Union 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Average... 


Length  of  School  Day 
Exclusive  of  All 
Recess  Periods. 


Six  hours 


No.  Daily  Recita- 
tions per  Teacher 
in  Schools  with 
15  to  20  Pupils  in 
Attendance. 


Average  Time  in 

Minutes  Allotted  to 

Each  Recitation.* 


27 


*13 


*Without  allowing  for  time  lost  in  exchange  of  classes  and  for  other  interruptions. 

From  the  above  facts  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  county  super- 
intendents of  twenty-three  couties  which  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  entire  State  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  in  arranging  daily  schedules  of  recitations,  it  will  be 
seen,  (1)  that  the  average  length  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  each 
recitation  in  schools  of  from  one  to  twelve  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ance is  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  assuming  that  the  teacher  actually 
teaches  six  hours  during  the  day  and  allowing  for  no  loss  of  time 
in  changing  from  one  recitation  to  the  other,  (2)  that  the  average 
length  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  recitation  in  schools  with  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  pupils  in  dail  attendance  is  less  than  fourteen  min- 
utes, and  (3)  that  the  average  length  of  time  to  be  allotted  to  each 
recitation  in  schools  having  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in  daily 
attendance  is  less  than  fourteen  minutes. 
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TABLE  VII. 

Length  of  Teaching  Experience  and  Academic  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  Schools  Having  from  One 

to  Twenty-five  Pupils  in  Daily  Attendance. 


Counties. 


Per  Cent  of  Teachers  !    Per  Cent  of        Per  Cent  of     1  Trachera  hII- 
Having  no  more  than  Teachers  Hav-  |  Teachers  Hav-  I     .       ,^        ,  ' 

One  Year's  Teaching  I     ing  College     ing  First  Grade  ^     j    ^     -^ 
„         .  TV   I  >.    xc     .       I  Grade  Certifi 

Experience.  Diploma.  Certificate. 


Alamance 

Alleghany 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Buncombe 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Caswell 

Chatham 

Chowan 

Columbus 

Davidson 

Davie 

Durham 

Forsyth 

Gates.. 

Granville 

Guilford 

Hertford 

Iredell.... 

Hyde , 

Jackson 

Jones 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Madison 

McDowell 

Moore. 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange , 

Richmond 

Rutherford 

Robeson. 

Sampson 

Union 

Wake 

Wayne... 

Wilkes-. .- 

Wilson 


Average. 


29 
25 
17 
18.5 

5 

66 
22 
14.3 
10 
20 
14.3 
30 
45 
23 

16.6 
21.6 
10.4 
57 
39.3 
27.2 
26 
35.7 
15 
25 
50 
32 

9 
12 
10 

0 
14 

33.3 
20 
29 
23 
25 
25 
50 
18.5 
33.3 
20 
33.3 

25 


14 
10 

2 
14 

5 

0 
11 

5 
30 

0 
28.5 

2.6 

0 

0 
50 

2.7 

0 
14 
14.3 
31.8 
14.5 

7.1 

5 

0 
10 

0 
45 

0 

0 
43 

0 

0 

5 
10 


3.7 
7 
2 
0 

9.7 


70 
12.5 
9 

84 
75 
68 
89 

61.5 
90 
50 

85.7 
64 
50 
53 
100 
70.3 
46.8 
75 

53.6 
45.4 
34 
64.3 

1 
30 
20 
52 


40 
10 
100 
77 
90 
65 
72 
27 
80 
50 
37.1 
59.2 
50 
76 
77.2 

56 


29 

87.5 


32 

11 

38.5 

10 

50 

14.3 

36 

50 

47 

0 
29.7 
52 
25 

46.4 
54.5 

0 
21.4 


70 

8a 

48 
54 
60 

5 

0 

23 
10 
10 
28 
23 
20 
iO 
12.5 
37 
C9 
24 
13.6 
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From  the  above  facts,  taken  from  the  reports  of  forty-two  county 
superintendents,  which  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representative 
of  the  entire  State  from  the  standpoint  of  academic  qualifications  of 
teachers,  we  find  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had 
no  more  than  one  year's  teaching  experience,  that  less  than  ten  per 
cent  have  college  diploma,  that  only  fifty-six  per  cent  have  first 
grade  certificate,  and,  according  to  the  reports,  thirty  per  cent 
have  second  grade  certificates  only. 


TABLE  VIII. 
Quantity  of  Rural  School  Supervision  in  Fourteen  Representative  Counties  of  the  State. 


County. 

Total  No. 
Schools, 

White  and 
Colored,  per 
County   Su- 
perintendent. 

Total  No. 

Days  Given 
to  Visiting 

Schools  Dur- 
ing School 
Term. 

Average 

No.  of 

Schools 

Visited  per 

Day  by 
County  Su- 
perintendent. 

Average 
Time  Spent 
in  Each 
School  on 
Each  Visi- 
tation. 

Average 
Amount  of 
Time  Given 
to  Supervis- 
ing Each 
School  Dur- 
ing Session. 

166 
107 

70 

2 

hr.     min.         hr.     min. 
1          30            1          16 

35            1             2 

1          30                       59 

44          i          100                        2 

2          .SO           11          21 

Forsyth 

101                      45                          3            j       1          45             2          20 

116                     75            !             2           '      2                        2         35 

Iredell 

122                      40            :              2            '      2          30             1          38 

70 
71 
63 
163 

44                        2.5 
65                         1* 
40                        2 
fiO                       .■? 

2                         3            8 

3                  1      2         46 

Orange 

3                  !      3         48 

Robeson 

1           4.ei              1           55 

Sampson 

133          '            40                         2                  1          45             13 

Union 

124          1            40            i              3                  1          30             1          27 

Wake 

146                      60                         2                  1          30             1          14 

Richmond 

58                      30                         3                  2                         3           fi 

Total  average... 

106          1            53                          2.2              2                          1          54 

111: 

•Superintendent  sick  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Prom  the  above  facts,  taken  from  the  reports  of  fourteen  county 
superintendents,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of  separate 
schools  per  county  superintendent  in  these  counties  to  one  hundred 
and  six,  that  the  average  number  of  days  given  to  vfsiting  schools 
during  the  entire  school  year  of  1909-1910  by  each  superintendent 
was  approximately  fifty-three,  that  the  average  number  of  different 
schools  visited  per  day  by  each  superintendent  was  2.2  and  that 
the  total  average  amount  of  supervision  given  by  each  superin- 
tendent to  each  school  in  his  county  during  that  entire  school  yeiar 
was  only  one  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes.  These  counties  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  State  in  the  ef- 
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ficiency  of  the  superintendents,  in  the  number  of  separate  schools,  in 
the  geographical  area  of  the  counties,  in  their  economic  conditions, 
and  in  the  density  and  sparsity  of  their  population. 

One  fact  in  the  above  table  is  worthy  of  special  notice:  assuming 
that  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  visiting  schools  during  last  ses- 
sion was  equally  distributed  among  the  schools  of  the  county,  then 
each  school  in  Durham  County  received  in  supervision  from  its 
county  superintendent  eleven  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes,  ap- 
proximately 100  per  cent  more  time  than  was  received  by  each 
school  in  that  county  receiving  the  smallest  amount  of  supervision 
during  that  year;  or  it  means  that  each  school  in  Durham  County 
received  approximately  1000  per  cent  more  time  in  supervision 
from  the  county  superintendent  than  the  total  average  amount 
of  supervision  received  by  any  one  school  in  the  fourteen  counties. 
This  large  amount  of  supervision  given  to  any  one  school  in  Dur- 
ham County  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  small  area  of  the 
county  and  its  good  roads;  but  to  a  far  larger  extent  was  this 
amount  of  supervision  made  possible  by  the  length  of  school  term, 
the  small  number  of  schools  and  the  large  number  of  days  given 
to  the  actual  visitation  of  the  schools. 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Durham  County  there 
are  only  forty-four  schools,  sixty-two  schools  fewer,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  average  number  of  schools  per  county  for  the  fourteen  coun- 
ties, and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  number  of  days  given  to  visiting 
schools  in  this  county  was  approximately  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  number  of  days  given  to  visiting  schools  in 
the  fourteen  counties.  But  it  is  just  to  say,  however,  that  this 
small  number  of  separate  schools  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact 
that  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  white  schools  in  this  county 
are  consolidated  schools. 

From  the  facts  given  in  this  table,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
definite  and  vital  relation  between  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of 
rural  school  supervision  and  the  number  of  schools  to  be  visited 
and  the  number  of  days  each  year  the  superintendent  is  able  to 
devote  to  the  actual  visitation  of  his  schools.  But,  however,  sig- 
nificant this  relationship  may  be,  the  facts  contained  in  the  above 
table,  indicating  the  small  amount  of  supervision  given  to  the 
schools  in  these  counties,  cannot  justly  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
negligence  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  of 
these  counties.  They  are  among  the  State's  most  progressive,  most 
conscientious  and  most  efficient  county  superintendents.  These 
facts,  however,  do  make  most  emphatic  this  one  supreme  fact,  that 
however  progressive,  conscientious  or  efficient  the  county  superin- 
tendent may  he,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  one  man  to 
give  adequate  supervision  to  such  a  large  number  of  schools  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  from  five  hundred  to  nine  hundred  square 
miles. 
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COST  AND  EDUCATIONAL    EFFICIENCY   OF  TEACHING    BELOW  THE  HIGH   SCHOOL  IN 
SIXTEEN  REPRESENTATIVE  CITY  SCHOOLS  OF   NORTH  CAROLINA. 

TABLE  IX. 
Monthly  Cost  of  Teaching  per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attendance  in  the  Elementary  Department  of  Sixteen  Rep- 
resentative City  Schools  of  the  State,  Average  Number  of  Daily  Recitations  per  Teacher,  Average 
Length  of  Each  Recitation,  and  the  Average  Length  of  the  School  Term  in  Days. 


Cities. 

Monthly  Cost 
of  Teaching 
per  Pupil  in 

Daily  Attend- 
ance. 

Average  Num- 
ber of  Daily 
Recitations 
per  Teacher. 

Average 
Length  of 
Recitation 
in  Minutes. 

Length  of 

School  Term 

in  Days. 

Asheville 

SI.  70 
1.56 
1.01 
1.20 
1.40 
1.20 

.92 
1.10 
1.00 
1.76 
1.39 

.93 
1.33 
1.73 
1.05 
2.00 

5 

8 
12 
6 
7 
9 

10 
15 
6 
6 
8 
8 
9 
8 
7 
6 

40 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
15 
40 
30 
25 
30 
30 
28 
30 
25 

190 

Durham 

Edenton     . 

185 
180 

Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greenville 

Lenoir 

Louisburg 

160 
180 
160 
180 
180 
163 

Raleigh 

Salisbury 

Statesville 

Washington 

Wilson 

Wilmington 

Winston... 

166 
160 
170 
165 
180 
180 
180 

Average 

$1.33 

8 

28                          173 

From  the  above  facts,  taken  from  the  reports  of  sixteen  city 
school  superintendents  of  the  representative  city  schools  of  the 
State,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in 
daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  department  of  these  city  schools 
is  only  $1.33,  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  is 
only  eight,  that  the  average  length  of  the  recitation  is  twenty-eight 
minutes  and  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  terms  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  days. 
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TABLE  X. 

Average  Monthly  Cost  of  Teaching  per  Pupil  in  Schools  Having  from  One  to  Twenty  Pupils  in  Daily 
Attendance  in  Thirty  Representative  Counties  of  the  State  Compared  with  the  Average  Monthly 
Cost  of  Teaching  per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attendance  in  the  Elementary  Department  of  Sixteen  Repre- 
sentative City  Schqols  of  the  State. 

Summary  of  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  and  IX. 


City. 


Average  Monthly  Cost  of  Teach- 
ing per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attend- 
ance in  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment of  Sixteen  Representa- 
tive City  Schools  of  the  State,. 


.$1.33 


County. 


Average  Monthly  Cost  of  Teach- 
ing per  Pupil  in  Daily  Attend- 
ance in  Schools  Having  from 
One  to  Twelve,  Twelve  to  Fif- 
teen and  Fifteen  to  Twenty 
Pupils  in  Daily  Attendance $2.07 


TABLE  XI. 
of  Teaching  Experience  and  Academic  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  Departmen 
of  Sixteen  Representative  City  Schools  of  the  State. 


Cities. 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers  with  No 

More  Than  One  Year's 

Teaching  Experience. 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Hav- 
ing College  Diploma. 

Asheville                           - 

0 
0 
0 
14.3 

: 

11 

20 

0 

0 
21 

0 

0 
12 

0 

5 

50 

DurhaTTi 

75 

Edenton                    

33.3 

Gastonia         .  . 

64 

Goldsboro 

Greenville 

61 
90 

44 

40 

New  Bern 

30 

Raleigh 

90 

73 

Statesville 

91 

Washington                  -  - 

40 

Wilson                

70 

Wilmington 

65 

Winston 

6 

61 
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TABLE  XII. 

Average  Number  of  Daily  Recitations  per  Teacher,  Average  Length  of  Time  to  be  Allotted  to  Each  Reci- 
tation, and  Average  Length  of  School  Term  in  Schools  Having  from  One  to  Twenty  Pupils  in  Daily 
Attendance,  Compared  with  the  Average  Number  of  Daily  Recitations  per  Teacher,  Average  Length 
of  Time  to  be  Allotted  to  Each  Recitation,  and  Average  Length  of  School  Term  in  the  Elementary 
Department  of  the  Representative  City  Schools  of  the  State. 

Summary  of  Tables  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  IX. 


City. 

County. 

• 

Average  Number  of  Daily  Reci- 
tations   per    Teacher     in    the 
Elementary      Department     of 

8 

Average  Number  of  Daily  Reci- 
tations per  Teacher  in  Schools 
Having  from  One  to  Twenty 

...    26 

Schools  of  the  State. 

Average  Length  of  Time  in  Min- 
utes Allotted  to  Each  Recita- 
tion  

Average  Length  of  School  Term 
in  Days 

Average  Length  of  Time  in  Min- 
utes Allotted  to  Each  Recita- 
tion  

Average  Length  of  School  Term 
in  Days - 

...    28 
...  173 

..►     13 
...80.8 

TABLE  XIII. 
Average  Length  of  Teaching  Experience  and  Academic  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  Schools  Having  from 
One  to  Twenty-five  Pupils  in  Daily  Attendance  Compared  with  Length  of  Teaching  Experience 
and  Academic  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  the  Elementary  Department  of  Sixteen  Representative 
City  Schools  of  the  State. 

Summary  of  Tables  VII,  and  XL 


City. 

County. 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers  With  no  More  Than  One  Year's  Teaching 
Experience..  

6 
61 

25 

9.7 

30 

'Without  allowing  for  time  lost  in  exchange  of  classes  and  for  other  interruptions. 
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COMPARISON  IN  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 

Prom  the  foregoing  facts,  furnished  by  representative  county 
superintendents  and  representative  city  school  superintendents  of 
the  State,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the 
per  capita  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  one-teacher  school  in  compari- 
son with  the  per  capita  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  elementary  depart- 
ment in  the  sixteen  representative  city  schools  of  the  State.  When 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  per 
pupil  in  schools  having  from  one  to  twelve  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ance is  $2.56,  or  $1.23  more  than  the  average  monthly  per  capita 
cost  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  department  of  representative  city 
schools  of  the  State;  that  the  average  monthly  per  capita  cost  of 
teaching  in  schools  having  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pupils  in  daily  at- 
tendance is  $2.03,  or  $0.70  more  than  the  average  monthly  per 
capita  cost  of  teaching  in  schools  having  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  $1.55,  or  $0.22  more  than  the  average 
monthly  per  capita  cost  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  represent- 
ative city  schools — when  we  consider  these  facts,  the  average 
monthly  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  the  representative  one- 
teacher  schools  of  the  State  must  appear  exceedingly  high  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  department  of  the  representative  city  schools  of  the 
State. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  daily 
recitations  per  teacher  in  the  representative  one-teacher  school  is 
twenty-six,  or  over  three  hundred  per  cent  more  than  the  average 
number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  in  the  elementary  de- 
partment of  the  representative  city  schools  of  the  State;  that  the 
average  length  of  time  allotted  to  each  recitation,  exclusive  of  the 
time  allowed  for  the  interchange  of  classes,  in  the  representative 
one-teacher  school  is  approximately  11.5  minutes,  or  less  than  one- 
half  the  average  length  of  the  recitation  below  the  high  school  in 
the  representative  city  schools;  that  the  average  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  who  have  had  no  more  than  one 
year's  teaching  experience  is  twenty-five  per  cent  against  six  per 
cent  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  city  schools;  that  the 
average  per  cent  of  teachers  in  these  representative  one-teacher 
schools  who  have  college  diploma  is  only  9.7  per  cent  against  6  per 
cent  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  representative  city 
schools;  when  we  consider  these  facts,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
representative  one-teacher  school  is  exceedingly  ineffective  because 
of  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be  undertaken  and  the  inade- 
quate preparation  of  those  undertaking  the  work. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  separate 
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schools  in  fourteen  counties  which  may  represent  the  average  num- 
ber of  separate  schools  per  county  superintendent  throughout  the 
State  is  one  hundred  and  six;  that  the  average  number  of  days 
spent  by  each  county  superintendent  in  visiting  schools  during  the 
school  term  was  fifty-three;  that  the  total  average  amount  of  time, 
if  equally  distributed,  spent  in  each  school  during  the  entire  school 
year  would  have  been  only  one  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes — when 
we  consider  these  facts,  the  amount  of  supervision  that  is  possible 
for  the  representative  one-teacher  school  to  receive  under  present 
conditions  must  appear  totally  inadequate. 

If  this  high  average  monthly  per  capita  cost  of  teaching  in  the 
one-teacher  school,  if  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  work  done,  inefii- 
cient  preparation  of  those  doing  the  work,  were  merely  coin- 
cidents in  the  life  and  management  of  these  one-teacher  schools, 
then  we  might  entertain  a  rational  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  with  improved  management,  financial  economy  might  be 
brought  out  of  a  seeming  financial  extravagance,  ineffective  work 
might  give  place  to  effective  work,  and  the  inefficient  worker  might 
be  replaced  by  the  efficient  teacher.  But  to  the  serious  student  of 
the  one-teacher  type  of  school,  such  a  hope  would  not  seem  well 
founded  because  the  exceedingly  high  per  capita  cost  of  the  one- 
teacher  school,  the  ineffective  work,  and  the  inefficient  worker  are 
not  merely  coincidents  in  the  conduct  of  these  schools^  but  are  the 
inevitable  results  arising  from  the  nature  of  its  limitations  and 
organization. 
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THE  LIMITATION  AND  INHERENT  WEAKNESS  OF  THE 
ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

The  inherent  weakness  of  the  one-teacher  school  lies  in 

(1)  Its  Lack  of  Taxable  Area.  The  average  area  of  the  white 
school  district  in  North  Carolina  is  9.0*  square  miles.  An  area 
of  only  nine  square  miles  in  the  average  rural  community  of  the 
State  means  a  lack  of  taxable  property  sufficient  to  provide  a  school 
fund  to  conduct  an  efficient  school.  It  means  a  short  school  term 
and  inefficient  teaching  service. 

(2)  Its  Lack  of  Population.  An  area  of  nine  square  miles  in 
the  average  rural  community  of  the  State  means  a  small  white  popu- 
lation. It  means  a  population  too  small  to  enable  the  school  ever  to 
generate  that  life  and  that  enthusiasm  which  will  render  it  an 
effective  social  or  intellectual  center  for  the  people,  who  in  turn 
would  be  stimulated  to  provide  a  more  adequate  system  of  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  country  child.  Hence  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  and  limitations  of  the  one-teacher  school  is 
involved  a  weakness  tending  to  keep  the  community's  childhood  in 
the  beaten  paths  of  the  past,  and  thus  preventing  the  future  com- 
munity from  realizing  its  fullest  possibility. 

(3)  Its  Lack  of  Efficient  School  Officers.  A  small  population 
often  means  a  total  lack  of  men  competent  to  serve  as  school 
committeemen.  But  there  is  no  alternative.  By  the  very  narrow 
limitations  of  the  one-teacher  school,  wholly  incompetent  men  fre- 
quently have  to  be  appointed  to  serve  as  school  committeemen,  to 
select  teachers  for  the  children  and  to  have  a  part  in  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  school.  Instead  of  being  wise  leaders,  often-times 
by  virtue  of  their  position  as  school  committeemen,  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  progress.  They  oppose  local  taxation,  they  oppose  in- 
creasing to  any  appreciable  extent  the  efficiency  of  the  school  or  the 
employment  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  available.  Thus,  whether 
through  the  prejudice  or  ignorance  of  these  men,  the  educational 
progress  of  that  small  community  is  often  seriously  handicapped. 

(4)  Its  Lack  of  Pupils.  A  small  adult  population  obviously 
means  a  small  school  population  and  a  far  smaller  school  enroll- 
ment and  school  attendance.  The  one-teacher  school,  with  from 
one  to  twelve,  or  with  from  one  to  twenty-five  pupils  in  daily  at- 
tendance, ranging  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  with 
from  one  to  six  pupils  in  each  class  is  entirely  too  small  to  provide 
that  "contact  of  mind  with  mind"  which  begets  wholesome  emula- 
tion and  incentive,  sustained  interest  and  enthusiasm,  essential  to 
the  pupil's  most  successful  achievement,  and  it  becomes  self-evident 
that   schools  having  such   small  attendance  are  totally  unable  to 
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provide  adequate  opportunities  for  the  social  co-operation  of  the 
children  whether  on  the  playground,  in  their  class-work,  in  literary 
societies,  declaiming  contests  or  debating  clubs. 

(5)  Its  Lack  of  Teachers  to  Divide  the  lYork,  One  teacher 
alone  has  to  do  all  the  work.  Among  the  unthinking  the  erroneous 
idea  prevails  that  the  one-teacher  school  with  only  a  few  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  means  a  small  number  of  grades,  a  small  number 
of  classes,  and  a  small  amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  a 
small  amount  of  efficiency  required  to  do  the  work.  This,  however, 
is  simply  the  impression  of  the  unreflective  and  does  not  merit 
serious  consideration.  The  number  of  grades  to  be  taught  by  the 
teacher  each  day,  or  the  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  are 
not  determined  by  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  Ac- 
cording to  table  IX,  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  in 
schools  having  from  one  to  twenty  pupils  in  daily  attendance  is 
twenty-six,  and  the  writer  has  visited  a  school  having  only  twelve 
pupils  in  attendance  but  a  daily  schedule  of  forty-two  recitations. 
This  is  probably  no  unusual  occurrence  in  the  State. 

This  small  one-teacher  school  means  that  one  teacher  alone  has 
to  teach  from  one  to  seven  grades  each  day.  But  one  teacher  can- 
not teach  seven  grades  each  day,  however  small  the  number  in  each 
grade,  because  the  number  in  the  grade  in  no  way  determines  the 
number  of  subjects  or  number  of  classes  for  each  grade.  To  teach 
seven  grades  requires  seven  well  trained  and  capable  teachers  in  the 
city  schools  of  the  State.  One  teacher  cannot  teach  five  grades; 
this  is  the  amount  of  work  required  of  five  competent  teachers  in 
the  city  schools  of  the  State;  nor  can  one  teacher  teach  effectively 
more  than  the  first  three  grades  each  day,  this  is  the  amount  of 
work  usually  assigned  to  three  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  the 
elementary  department  of  the  most  successful  city  schools  of  the 
State.  No  intelligent  school  committeeman,  no  intelligent  county 
board  of  education,  and  no  thinking  parent  can  reasonably  expect 
one  teacher  to  do  four  or  five  or  seven  times  the  amount  of  work 
required  of  one  efficient  and  well  trained  teacher  in  the  city  schools 
of  the  State. 

(6)  Its  Lack  of  Efficient  Teachers.  When  we  consider  the  fact 
that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  numbebr  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  forty-two  counties  to  teach  in  schools  having  from  one  to 
twenty-five  pupils  in  daily  attendance  are  practically  new  recruits; 
that  none  of  this  twenty-five  per  cent  have  more  than  one  year's 
teaching  experience,  and  many  of  them  with  less;  and,  since  it  is 
rational  to  believe  that  the  very  nature  of  the  situation,  low  salary, 
the  promotion  to  larger  schools  as  soon  as  the  teacher  becomes  com- 
petent to  do  well  the  work  in  the  small  school,  the  desire  of  the 
teachers  for  companionship  with  their  co-laborers  in  larger  schools, 
tends  to  perpetuate  this  condition,  it  becomes  plainly  evident  that 
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we  have  no  rational  ground  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  that  teach- 
ing in  these  small  one-teacher  schools  will  ever  become  other  than 
a  make-shift  occupation. 

The  incompetent  teacher  no  intelligent  community  wants;  the 
highly  eflacient  teacher  it  cannot  keep.  This  has  been,  is  now,  and 
will  in  all  probability  continue  to  be  the  inevitable  dilemma  in 
which  the  community  with  the  one-teacher  school  finds  itself.  A 
short  time  ago  the  writer  knew  of  a  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school 
receiving  a  salary  of  $50.00  per  month  who  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  a  school  with  several  teachers,  paying  a  salary  of  only 
$30.00  per  month.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  kind  of  history  will 
continue  to  repeat  itself. 

(7)  Its  Lack  of  Efficient  Gradation  and  Classification  of  Pupils. 
For  one  teacher,  having  from  one  to  seven  grades  to  teach  each 
day,  and  with  an  average  of  twenty-six  recitations  per  day,  to 
grade  and  classify  the  pupils  even  approximately  according  to 
their  ability  to  advance,  is  a  well  nigh  impossibility.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  situation,  either  the  dull  pupil  is  carried  at  such 
rapid  rate  that  he  becomes  discouraged  and  quits  school,  or  the 
bright  and  ambitious  pupil  is  kept  marking  time  until  he  becomes 
disgusted  and  remains  at  home.  Consequently,  both  the  dull  and 
indolent,  the  bright  and  ambitious  children  are  seriously  handi- 
capped in  becoming  all  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become,  and 
both  classes  of  pupils  have  but  little  incentive  to  be  prompt  and 
regular  in  their  school  duties  and  have  but  little  encouragement  to 
remain  in  school  until  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school. 

(8)  Its  Lack  of  Efficient  Teaching.  "Since  eflficiency  in  educa- 
tional work  is  the  chief  consideration,  since  efficiency  is  the  purpose 
of  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  of  the  investment  of  money 
therefor  and  of  their  administration,"  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  in  these  one-teacher  schools  the  average  school  term  is  less 
than  80.8  days,  with  an  average  of  twenty-six  daily  recitations  per 
teacher,  with  an  average  of  less  than  twelve  minutes  for  each 
recitation — when  we  consider  these  facts  together  with  the  inef- 
ficiency of  the  teacher  doing  the  work,  we  are  brought  clearly  to 
realize  the  inefficiency  and  inadequacy  of  the  work  now  being  under- 
taken in  the  one-teacher  school. 

(9)  Its  Lack  of  an  Enriched  Course  of  Study.  With  an  un- 
trained and  inefficient  teacher,  with  a  school  term  of  less  than 
eighty-three  days,  with  an  average  of  twenty-six  daily  recitations, 
with  an  average  of  less  than  twelve  minutes  for  each  recitation  in 
those  subjects  already  in  the  course  of  study,  and  which  are  essen- 
tial, the  introduction  of  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training  or 
domestic  science  becomes  impossible. 

(10)  Its  Total  Lack  of  High  School  Privileges.  Even  with  the 
most   competent   teacher,   the   law   of   North   Carolina    forbids   the 
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teaching  of  high  school  subjects  in  the  one-teacher  school.  This  is 
a  wise  law  and  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  The  teacher  in  the  one- 
teacher  school,  with  twenty-six  daily  recitations,  with  an  average 
of  less  than  twelve  minutes  for  each  recitation  in  the  common 
school  branches,  certainly  should  not  be  allowed  to  dissipate  the 
time  of  the  pupils  in  undertaking  high  school  work.  This  makes 
necessary  the  sending  of  young  boys  and  girls  away  from  home  for 
high  school  privileges  on  the  one  hand;  or  the  breaking  up  of 
homes,  on  the  other,  in  moving  to  town  to  educate  the  children. 
If  the  parents  in  the  community  of  the  one-teacher  school  should 
be  financially  unable  to  adopt  the  first  plan  and  pay  the  board  and 
tuition  of  their  children  at  some  village  or  city  school,  or  if  they 
should  be  unwilling  to  adopt  the  latter  plan  of  breaking  up  their 
homes  and  moving  to  town,  then  their  children  must  forever  be  de- 
prived of  even  a  high  school  education. 

(11)  Its  Great  Expensiveness.  A  small  adult  population  means 
a  small  school  enrollment  and  a  very  much  smaller  school  attend- 
ance, and  this  makes  inevitable  an  exceedingly  high  per  capita 
cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
the  average  monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  all 
schools  having  from  one  to  twenty  pupils  in  daily  attendance  in 
thirty  representative  counties  is  $2.07  as  against  $1.33  per  month 
per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary  department  of  the 
most  efficient  city  schools  in  this  State. 

SUMMARY. 

In  view  of  these  natural  limitations  and  inherent  weaknesses  of 
the  one-teacher  type  of  school,  its  small  taxable  area,  small  popula- 
tion, small  school  attendance;  with  only  one  teacher  to  do  all  the 
work  in  four,  five,  six,  and  frequently  seven  grades,  with  an  aver- 
age of  twenty-six  daily  recitations,  with  an  approximate  average 
of  11.5  minutes  for  each  daily  recitation,  with  its  lack  of  permanent 
and  efficient  teachers,  with  proper  gradation  and  classification  of 
pupils  impossible,  with  an  enriched  course  of  study  impracticable, 
with  its  total  inability  to  provide  high  school  instruction,  and  with 
its  exceedingly  high  per  capita  cost  of  instruction — in  view  of 
these  facts,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  one-teacher  type  of  school 
is  without  possibilities  of  any  high  degree  of  efficiency,  however 
much  salary  may  be  paid  the  teacher,  however  much  experience  she 
may  have  had,  and  however  well  trained  and  efficient  she  may  be, 
and  that  the  one-teacher  type  of  school  lacking  in  possibilities,  how- 
ever much  improvement  may  be  attempted,  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  and  demands  of  rural  life,  must  inevitably  be  succeeded  by  a 
larger,  more  permanent,  more  economic  and  a  more  efficient  type 
of  rural  school. 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  TRANS- 
PORTATION  OF  PUPILS 

>  AIM  UNDERLYING  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  vital  aim  underlying  the  consolidation  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  and  the  public  conveyance  of  pupils  to  an  efficient  central 
school  is  to  give  to  the  country  child  educational  advantages  equal 
to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  city  child  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  to  provide  for  the  country  child  a  well  organized,  well 
equipped  and  well  conducted  country  school,  with  children  enough  to 
make  the  work  interesting  and  vital,  with  taxable  property  enough  to 
make  it  financially  efficient,  with  well  trained,  experienced  and  capa- 
ble teachers  to  adequately  provide  for  an  effective  division  of  labor, 
insuring  proper  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils,  insuring  a 
larger  number  of  daily  recitations  for  each  pupil,  and  with  longer 
time  for  each  recitation,  making  practicable  an  enriched  course  of 
study  "abounding  with  the  spirit  and  strength  of  country  life,"  and 
making  it  practicable  to  place  within  easy  reach  of  every  child  in 
the  township  efficient  high  school  advantages. 

To  provide  such  schools,  with  such  educational  advantages  and  op- 
portunities within  walking  distance  of  each  child,  the  best  American 
experience  has  found  both  impracticable  and  impossible,  and,  there- 
fore, the  public  transportation  of  pupils  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  most  efficient  type  of  rural  school 
consolidation. 

BEGINNING,  EXTENT  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

.  It  was  in  1874  that  Massachusetts,  clearly  recognizing  that  the  "lit- 
tle one-room  school,"  once  so  prominent  in  American  life,  had  out- 
lived its  day  of  greatest  usefulness  and  could  no  longer  meet  the 
educational  needs  and  demands  of  a  progressive  State,  became  the 
pioneer  in  the  consolidation  of  the  inefficient  one-teacher  school  and 
the  public  transportation  of  pupils  of  neighboring  school  districts 
to  large  central  schools.  Given  the  initiative  in  Massachusetts  in 
1874,  this  movement  has  extended  to  Maine  and  Vermont  on  the 
north,  to  California  and  Oregon  on  the  west,  and  to  Louisiana  and 
Florida  on  the  South,  embracing  within  its  scope  thirty-two  states  in 
which  it  is  now  in  successful  operation,  and  including  in  its  territory 
every  geographic  or  topographic  phase  and  every  social  and  economic 
condition.  The  plan  is  operating  successfully  and  effectively, 
whether  among  the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  upon  piedmont 
plateaus  or  in  the  tidal  plain  regions;  whether  in  the  cold  and 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  Idaho  and  North  Dakota,  or  the  tropical 
and  densely  populated  regions  of  Florida.    It  is  serving  the  needs  of 
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the  country  child  as  effectively  in  Vermont  and  Maine  as  it  is  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  IN  INDIVIDUAL  STATES. 

If  the  amount  of  money  annually  expended  by  a  State  for  the  pub- 
lic transportation  of  its  pupils  to  strong  central  schools  is  indica- 
tive of  the  success,  effectiveness  and  popularity  of  the  plan,  then  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  expenditure  for  this  purpose  by  several  of  the 
most  progressive  States  of  America  removes  the  value  of  this  plan 
from  the  realm  of  untried  theory,  and  establishes  it  as  a  permanent 
and  vital  fact  to  be  recognized  and  to  be  employed  in  the  future  con- 
struction and  development  of  an  effective  system  of  rural  schools. 

Statistics  Taken  from  the  Reports  of  a  Few  of  the  States  Showing  the  Progress  of  the  Movement  and 
Their  Increased  Expenditures  for  This  Purpose. 

Massachusetts  in 1889  expended  $22,118.38,  in  1908,  $292,213.33 

Vermont  in 1905  expended  18,941.34,  in  1908,  73,465.24 

Virginia  in 1905  expended  2,101.22,  in  1910,  *44,000.00 

Minnesota  in 1903  expended  2,589.00,  in  1909,  *35,449.00 

Maine,  beginning  the  movement  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  now  ex- 
pends approximately  $100,000  and  conveys  six  thousand  children  an- 
nually to  consolidated  schools. 

Ohio  passed  its  first  law  relating  to  centralization  of  schools  in 
1894,  and  its  consolidated  school  at  Gustavus,  Trumbull  County,  to 
which  one  hundred  and  sixty  children  are  conveyed  daily,  has  at- 
tracted national  attention. 

Kansas  established  its  first  consolidated  school  in  1898,  and  now 
transports  the  children  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  districts. 

Indiana  in  1904  expended  for  transportation  $86,600,  in  1908  it  ex- 
pended $290,073,  conveying  daily  "nineteen  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  nine  children  in  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen  wagons, 
at  a  cost  of  $2.07  per  day  for  each  wagon."t  This  cost  of  $2,07  per 
day  for  the  running  of  each  wagon  is  the  exact  average  monthly  cost 
of  teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  all  schools  having  from 
one  to  twelve,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils 
in  daily  attendance  in  thirty  counties  of  North  Carolina;  and  this 
cost  of  $2.07  per  day  for  the  running  of  each  wagon  in  the  entire 
State  of  Indiana  is  forty-nine  cents  less  than  the  average  monthly 
cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  schools  having  as 
many  as  twelve  pupils  in  daily  attendance  in  twenty-one  counties  of 
this  State. 


*  Practically. 
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CONSOLIDATION  AND  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  NO  LONGER  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

In  the  history  and  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  states  indicated 
above,  three  facts  stand  clearly  revealed,  viz: 

(1)  That  Vermont,  where  the  topographical  conditions  would 
seem  to  render  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  public  transportation 
of  pupils  impossible  or  impracticable,  expended  for  this  purpose  in 
1908  the  large  sum  of  $73,465.24,  an  approximate  increase  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  over  the  amount  that  it  expended  for  this  purpose  in 
1903. 

(2)  That,  since  the  large  amount  of  $290,073.00  expended  by  In- 
diana for  the  transportation  of  its  pupils  in  1907-08  was  raised  by 
local  taxation,  it  would  seem  self-evident  that  the  farmers  of  that 
State  regard  the  consolidation  of  the  small  and  inefficient  one-teacher 
schools  and  the  public  transportation  of  the  children  to  a  strong 
central  school  as,  by  far,  the  most  successful  and  effective  plan  for 
the  preparation  of  the  country  children  for  country  life. 

(3)  The  fact  that  Virginia  has  increased  its  expenditure  for  the 
transportation  of  its  children  to  consolidated  schools  from  $2,101.22 
in  1905  to  the  approximate  amount  of  $44,000  in  1909,  an  increase  of 
twenty-two-fold  in  five  years,  would  seem  to  indicate,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  farmers  of  that  State  regard  it  as  the  most 
effective  plan  for  serving  the  educational  needs  of  their  country 
children. 

There  is  another  vital  fact  not  definitely  indicated  in  the  statistics 
given  above,  but  clearly  revealed  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  this 
movement  throughout  America,  and  that  is  the  *"fact  that  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  more  consolidated  school  buildings  have  been 
constructed  in  the  United  States  than  during  twenty-five  years  pre- 
ceding." 

These  facts  would  seem  to  show  clearly  that  the  consolidation  of 
small  one-teacher  schools  and  the  public  transportation  of  the  child- 
ren to  one  strong  central  school  is  no  longer  a  mere  theory,  that  it  is 
not  even  confined  to  the  experimental  stage,  but  that  it  is  being 
recognized  and  applied  by  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  far- 
mers throughout  America  as  the  most  successful  and  valuable  plan 
for  giving  to  the  country  child  educational  advantages  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  city  child. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  "TYPES  OF  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS."* 

During  the  progress  of  the  process  of  consolidating  one-teacher 
schools  into  larger  central  schools,  three  rather  clearly  defined  types 
of  consolidated  schools,  each  with  its  own  characteristic  distinction, 
have  been  developed,  viz:  (1)  The  Union  School,  (2)  The  Consoli- 
dated Graded  School  and  (3)  The  Typical  Consolidated  School. 
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(1)  THE  UNION  SCHOOL 

The  union  school  is  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  the  consolidated 
school.  This  type  of  school  is  usually  formed  by  uniting  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  weak  one-teacher  schools  into  one  school  centrally 
located  and  accessible  to  all  the  pupils  of  this  new  district  without 
the  necessity  for  public  transportation.  There  are  instances,  how- 
ever, in  which  pupils  are  brought  at  public  expense  from  some  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  one-teacher  school,  located  in  the  remote  parts  of 
this  new  district,  to  the  union  school ;  but  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Several  progressive  States  have  effectively  encouraged 
the  taking  of  this  first  step  in  the  consolidation  of  small  and  weak 
one-teacher  schools  through  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  manda- 
tory upon  the  school  oflScials  to  discontinue  all  schools  having  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  twelve  pupils  or  less,  and  leaving  it  op- 
tional with  the  school  authorities  the  discontinuance  of  those  having 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  fifteen  pupils  or  less.  This  union 
school,  the  first  step  in  point  of  difficulty  and  effectiveness,  is  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  the  consolidated  school  in  North  Carolina. 

THE  UNION  SCHOOL  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  this  type  of  school  has  absorbed  prac- 
tically twelve  hundred  small  and  unsatisfactory  one-teacher  schools 
in  this  State.  But  even  the  formation  of  this  simplest  type  of  con- 
solidated school  has  by  no  means  been  pushed  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  rural  schools  of  the 
State  are  yet  one-teacher  schools,  a  large  number  of  which  are  in- 
efficient and  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  transformed  into  con- 
solidated schools.  It  is  probable  that  in  too  many  instances  a  narrow 
local  pride,  a  sordid  selfishness,  or  a  fetish  sentiment  attached  to 
some  inadequate  school  building  that  our  forefathers  helped  to  build 
has  obscured  our  vision  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  our  child- 
ren in  an  efficiently  organized  consolidated  school,  housed  in  an  at- 
tractive, comfortable  and  sanitary  building,  with  a  larger  community 
for  its  patrons,  with  an  increased  number  of  experienced,  well 
trained  and  capable  teachers  to  do  the  work  of  one  inexperienced, 
untrained  and  ineflBcient  teacher  in  the  little  one-room  school  near 
our  door.  Too  often  has  the  emphasis  been  placed  upon  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  school  to  our  door,  rather  than  upon  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  our  children  in  attending  an  efficient  school  though 
some  distance  removed.  Never  will  the  country  child  get  a  square 
deal  until  parents  cease  from  making  this  mistake.  The  most 
vital  question  is  not  how  near  is  the  school  located  to  our  own  door, 
but  how  efficient  is  the  school. 
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THE  INADEQUACY  AND  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  UNION  SCHOOL  OF  TWO- 
TEACHER  TYPE. 

"While  it  is  obvious  that  the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the 
union  school  of  two  teachers  are  far  superior  to  the  educational  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  one-teacher  school,  yet  there  is  the  proba- 
ble danger  of  our  feeling  content  with  this  simplest  type  of  consoli- 
dation, this  union  school  of  the  two-teacher  type.  Too  often  after 
having  formed  union  schools  of  the  two-teacher  type  do  we  feel 
that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  practicability  in  the  consolidation 
of  schools  and  that  a  larger  type  of  consolidation  is  not  necessary 
for  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  While  it  is  true  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  limit  of  practicability  has  been  reached  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  union  school  of  the  two-teacher  type  with  reference  to 
the  walking  distance  of  the  pupils,  yet  to  regard  this  type  of  school 
as  the  final  goal  in  our  efforts  for  consolidation,  to  regard  it  as  the 
final  step  essential  to  be  taken,  would  be  a  most  unwise  conclusion 
to  reach,  and  would  result  in  preventing  the  highest  possible  devel- 
opment and  efficiency  of  our  rural  schools;  for,  like  the  one-teacher 
school,  this  two-teacher  type  of  school  has  its  own  natural  limita- 
tions that  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  the  most  efficient  and 
economic  type  of  the  consolidated  school. 

The  average  union  school  district  of  the  two-teacher  type  in  this 
State,  is  not  large  enough  in  its  taxable  area  to  provide  a  sufficient 
school  fund  to  erect  and  to  equip  adequately  with  maps,  reference 
books,  modern  desks  and  blackboards,  a  school  biulding  that  is 
comfortable,  attractive  and  sanitary;  to  provide  ample  funds  for 
the  employment  and  the  retention  of  enough  thoroughly  trained, 
experienced  and  capable  teachers,  and  thus  make  practicable  an 
effective  division  of  labor,  and  make  possible  an  enriched  course  of 
study  through  the  introduction  of  elementary  agriculture,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science. 

Two  teachers  have  all  the  work  to  do.  The  elementary  school 
provides  a  course  of  study  of  seven  grades  of  work,  requiring  as  a 
minimum  from  seven  to  eight  months  for  the  completion  of  each 
grade  under  favorable  circumstances,  with  efficient  teachers,  and 
with  pupils  attending  practically  every  day  during  the  school  term. 
Allowing,  as  an  average,  four  different  subjects  for  each  of  the 
seven  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  assuming  that  it  were 
possible  to  bring  about  such  a  perfect  gradation  of  pupils  that  all 
the  pupils  in  each  grade  throughout  the  seven  grades  could  recite 
in  the  same  class,  this  would  make  necessary  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
eight  daily  recitations  for  the  seven  grades.  This  would  require 
of  each  teacher  a  minimum  of  fourteen  daily  recitations  in  those 
subjects  already  in  the  course  of  study  and  required  by  law  to  be 
taught.  But  it  needs  no  argument  to  impress  the  fact  that  even 
with  a  perfect  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils,  with  a  mini- 
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mum  of  four  different  subjects  allowed  for  each  grade  through  the 
elementary  school,  with  a  minimum  of  fourteen  daily  recitations, 
no  teacher,  however  well  trained,  however  much  teaching  experi- 
ence she  may  have,  however  capable  she  may  be,  can  adequately 
prepare  herself  to  teach,  and  to  teach  effectively,  fourteen  different 
recitations  each  day.  In  undertaking  to  conduct  fourteen  recita- 
tions each  day,  practically  all  of  her  time  is  confined  to  hearing 
lessons,  to  simply  testing  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  text-book.  There  is  but  little  opportunity  for  real 
teaching,  for  training  the  pupils  in  power  or  habits  of  organizing 
knowledge.  In  such  a  situation,  the  pupils  at  their  seats,  who  are 
not  reciting,  must  be  left  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  The 
teacher  has  but  little  time  left  from  her  lesson-hearing  to  direct  or 
supervise  their  work.  They  are  left  to  study  or  to  remain  idle,  to 
form  habits  of  mental  dissipation  and  mental  idolence,  rather  than 
habits  of  study  and  concentration  of  mind.  This  direction  of  the 
work  of  the  pupils  at  their  seats  during  the  study  periods  into 
habits  of  systematic  study  and  into  habits  of  concentration  of  mind 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of  the  teacher,  and  it  must  appear 
self  evident  to  the  thinking  mind  that  the  two-teacher  school  is 
inadequate  to  provide  for  this  opportunity. 

But  again,  not  only  must  it  appear  evident  that  the  two-teacher 
school  is  inadequate  to  provide  for  this  wise  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  pupil's  efforts  during  the  study  period,  not  only  inade- 
quate in  providing  recitations  of  sufficient  length  to  be  of  real  value 
and  to  permit  of  real  teaching  and  training  the  pupils  in  power  and 
habits  of  organizing  knowledge;  but,  with  fourteen  daily  recitations 
in  those  subjects  now  required  to  be  taught,  it  is  plain  that  any 
valuable  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  elementary  agriculture  and  domestic  science  must  remain 
impracticable  and  impossible.  No  two  teachers  can  teach  effectively 
seven  grades  each  day.  No  two  teachers  can  teach  very  effectively 
five  grades  each  day.  No  two  teachers  can  do  the  work  of  seven 
efficient  teachers,  neither  can  any  two  teachers  do  the  work  of 
five  efficient  teachers.  Yet  this  is  what  is  now  being  attempted  and 
must  continue  to  be  attempted  throughout  the  State  in  the  union 
school  of  the  two-teacher  type.  So  long  as  this  situation  exists,  so 
long  will  the  country  child  fall  short  of  enjoying  equal  educational 
advantages  with  the  child  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the 
best  city  schools  of  this  State. 
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(2)  THE  CONSOLIDATED  RURAL  GRADED  SCHOOL 

Out  of  this  union  school  of  two  and  sometimes  three  teachers, 
the  initial  step  in  the  consolidation  process,  larger  and  more  valua- 
ble types  of  consolidated  schools  have  frequently  been  developed. 
But  it  has  not  been  found  imperative  that  the  union  school  of  the 
two-teacher  type  shall  always  precede  the  consolidated  rural  graded 
school.  Frequently  in  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  com- 
munities, and  under  the  leadership  of  aggressive  and  constructive 
county  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education,  the  second 
step  in  the  natural  or  logical  evolution  of  consolidation  has  been 
the  first  step  taken.  In  thinly  settled  communities,  in  which  the 
school  fund  arising  from  the  taxable  property  within  the  area  in 
which  consolidation  is  to  be  undertaken  is  not  suflacient  to  provide 
the  necessary  school  fund,  or  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  high  school  course,  several  small  one-room 
schools  are  united  to  form  one  consolidated  rural  graded  school,  em- 
bracing an  area  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  square  miles.  To  this 
consolidated  graded  school,  pupils  too  far  removed  to  walk  are  car- 
ried at  public  expense. 

ITS  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES. 

The  consolidated  rural  graded  school  has  possibilities  of  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  usefulness.  It  overcomes  the  fundamental 
objections  to  the  one-teacher  school,  or  to  the  union  school  of  the 
two-teacher  type,  in  the  size  of  its  taxable  area,  and  in  the  size  of 
the  community  supporting  it. 

In  area  this  consolidated  rural  graded  school  frequently  includes 
a  territory  of  from  thirty  to  forty  square  miles.  An  area  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  square  miles,  in  the  average  rural  community  of 
North  Carolina,  would  include  taxable  property  enough  to  provide 
a  sufficient  school  fund  to  erect  an  attractive,  comfortable,  well 
heated,  well  lighted  and  sanitary  school  building,  and  adequately 
equip  it  with  modern  desks  and  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  refer- 
ence books  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  all  apparatus  essential  to 
successful  work.  It  would  provide  a  sufficient  school  fund  to 
conduct  the  school  for  seven  or  eight  months  each  year,  would  pro- 
vide an  adequate  school  fund  to  employ  and  keep  in  the  school 
enough  experienced,  well  trained  and  capable  teachers  to  make 
practicable  an  effective  division  of  labor,  thereby  insuring  efficient 
gradation  and  classification  of  the  pupils  in  the  school,  and  guaran- 
teeing thorough  and  efficient  work  in  the  elementary  school  with 
the  adequate  supervision  of  a  male  principal.  It  would  mean  fewer 
grades  and  fewer  daily  recitations  for  each  teacher,  a  larger  number 
of  daily  recitations  for  each  pupil  and  longer  time  for  each  recita- 
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tion.  It  would  mean  a  far  more  effective  employment  of  the  pupil's 
time  and  energy  and  a  far  less  waste  of  his  time  at  undirected  and 
unsupervised  seat  work;  and  it  would  make  practicable  a  valuable 
enrichment  of  the  course  of  study  through  the  successful  teaching 
of  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training,  music  and  domestic 
science. 

An  area  of  from  thirty  to  forty  square  miles  would  furnish  pupils 
enough  to  arouse  and  sustain  vital  interest  in  school  work,  would 
provide  ample  opportunities  for  social  co-operation  on  the  play- 
ground, school  farm,  classroom  work  and  literary  contests.  The 
problem  of  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance  would  be  practically 
solved,  because  the  pupils  would  have  that  vital  incentive  to  study 
that  would  not  only  make  daily  attendance  regular,  but  would  keep 
them  in  school  until  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school;  while 
a  large  per  cent  of  them  would  have  their  thirst  for  learning  so 
kindled  that  they  would  continue  on  through  the  high  school, 
thereby  receiving  more  adequate  preparation  for  efficient  citizen- 
ship and  leadership  in  that  community. 

An  area  of  from  thirty  to  forty  square  miles  would  mean  a  larger 
and  more  effective  unit  of  community  co-operation,  a  larger  unit  of 
vital  public  school  sentiment  and  public  school  pride;  it  would 
mean  a  larger  community  for  which  this  one  strong  central  school 
would  become  a  permanent,  social  and  intellectual  center.  Out 
from  this  central  school  would  go  radiating  influences  reaching 
unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  community,  kindling  and  organiz- 
ing it  into  one  strong,  progressive  and  vitalized  educational  unity. 
To  this  central  school  the  farmers  of  this  large  community  would 
come  to  discuss  problems  of  scientific  farming;  the  progressive 
women  of  the  community  would  come  to  discuss  their  betterment 
work;  and  in  this  large  community  school  would  be  provided  lecture 
courses  to  which  parents  and  children  would  come  in  the  wagons 
used  to  bring  the  children  to  school. 
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STATE    AID    FOR    THE    CONSOLIDATED    RURAL 
GRADED  SCHOOL 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  type  of  school  is  rapidly  growing 
in  favor  of  the  people  in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  North 
Dakota,  and  is  increasing  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

This  consolidated  rural  graded  school,  with  four  or  five  teachers, 
supervised  by  a  male  principal  and  devoting  its  whole  time  to  the 
seven  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  is  destined  to  grow  in  popu- 
uar  favor  with  the  farmers  of  the  progressive  districts  throughout 
the  State  who  are  ambitious  to  provide  for  the  country  child 
educational  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored 
city  child,  in  the  State.  Thus  far  North  Carolina  has  been  making 
State  appropriations  for  the  encouragement,  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  county  high  schools  and  county  farm-life  schools. 
This  is  a  wise  and  progressive  policy  and  must  be  maintained  if  the 
educational  needs  of  the  country  child  are  to  be  adequately  met. 
But  now  having  provided  for  this  high  school  instruction  in  the 
establishment  of  the  county  high  school  and  the  county  farm-life 
school,  the  most  vital  educational  need  of  the  rural  communities 
of  the  State  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  more  ef- 
ficient system  of  rural  elementary  schools,  for  this  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  on  which  the  whole  rural  educational  superstructure 
must  inevitable  rest.  And  North  Carolina,  recognizing  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  consolidated  rural  graded  school,  and  the  vital 
part  it  must  play  in  the  development  of  any  efficient  system  of  rural 
elementary  schools,  will  come  to  see  the  wisdom  and  imperative 
necessity  of  making  State  appropriations  for  its  encouragement, 
establishment  and  maintenance  and  for  the  public  conveyance  of 
pupils. 

This  setting  aside  a  rural  graded  school  fund,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  consolidated 
rural  graded  schools,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  various  communities 
when  they  shall  have  met  the  definite  and  practicable  requirements 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  buildings,  grounds,  equipment, 
teaching  force,  grade  of  work  to  be  undertaken,  and  length  of 
school  term,  would  render  incalculable  service  not  only  to  element- 
ary instruction,  but  to  high  school  instruction  as  well. 

It  would  render  service  to  elementary  instruction  in  that  it  would 
serve  as  an  effective  stimulus  in  the  consolidation  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  of  a  township  into  strong  and  efficient  rural  graded  schools 
and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  living  beyond  walking  dis- 
tance to  these  central  schools.  The  result  of  this  policy  would  be 
to  guarantee  thorough  and  efficient  work  in  the  elementary  school; 
to  guarantee  the  employment  and  the  retention  of  an  adequate  num- 
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ber  of  experienced,  well  trained  and  capable  teachers,  and  insure  a 
valuable  enrichment  of  our  present  course  of  study  through  the  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science.  Such  a  policy  would  also  render  invaluable  service 
to  the  high  school  instruction  now  attempted  in  many  small  schools 
of  the  State. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
munities to  have  high  school  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  two 
teachers  has  been  so  strong  that  the  result  has  been  wholly  inef- 
ficient work  in  both  common  and  high  school  subjects  in  these 
schools.  *"As  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  it  will  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  both  the  public  high  schools  and  the  elementary 
schools  to  discontinue  the  teaching  of  high  school  branches  in  the 
two-teacher  country  schools.  There  are  perhaps  800  or  more  of 
these  two-teacher  schools  in  which  some  high  school  instruction  is 
given.  I  have  taken  occasion  to  look  into  the  work  of  these  schools 
as  closely  and  as  carefully  as  time  would  permit  and  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  much  of  the  high  school  instruction  offered  is  but  little 
better  than  none  at  all.  Two  teachers  who  have  to  instruct  65  or 
more  pupils  in  all  the  branches  of  the  first  seven  grades  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  give  instruction  in  the  high  school  branches.  It  means, 
too,  that  the  lower  grades  must  be  neglected  and  that  the  high 
school  instruction  must  be  given  in  a  haphazard  way,  without  any 
plan  or  system,  and  without  adequate  time  for  recitation  period. 
It  too  frequently  happens  that  two  or  three  advanced  pupils  who 
are  pursuing  one  or  two  high  school  subjects — say  Algebra  and  Latin 
or  General  History — are  allowed  to  take  up  one-half  or  more  of 
one  teacher's  time,  while  30  or  40  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades 
are  being  neglected.  Again  it  happens  that  the  recitation  periods 
for  the  high  school  classes  are  not  more  than  ten  minutes  in 
length  and  thus  the  high  school  pupils  are  neglected.  Such  aimless, 
haphazard  work  ought  not  to  be  permitted." 

This  policy  of  State  aid  to  effective  rural  graded  schools  would 
not  only  be  invaluable  in  stimulating  communities  to  consolidate 
all  the  weak  one-teacher  schools  of  a  township,  now  doing  only 
elementary  work,  into  strong  State  graded  schools  to  which  all  the 
pupils  within  their  jurisdiction  living  beyond  walking  distance 
would  be  brought  at  public  expense,  but  it  would  prove  equally  ef- 
fective in  encouraging  the  eight  hundred  or  more  two-teacher  schools 
now  doing  comparatively  poor  work  in  both  the  common  and  high 
school  branches  to  so  enlarge  their  boundaries,  to  so  increase  the 
size  of  their  taxable  area  and  size  of  population,  that  they  would 
meet  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
State  graded  schools,  but  would  adequately  meet  the  requirements 
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of  the  public  high  school  for  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  in- 
struction. Hence  this  school  would  then  receive  State  aid  from 
the  graded  school  fund  for  its  thorough  and  efficient  work  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  also  a  just  appropriation  from  the  high 
school  fund  for  effective  work  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school 
instruction. 

Thus  encouraged  and  aided  judiciously  by  the  State  in  the  con- 
solidation of  its  inferior  one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools  and 
the  public  transportation  of  the  pupils,  all  the  children  of  a  town- 
ship would  be  placed  in  easy  access  not  only  to  efficient  elementary 
instruction,  but  every  child  would  be  in  easy  access  to  efficient  high 
school  advantages.  Pupils  finishing  the  State  graded  school  would 
be  uniformly  and  adequately  prepared  not  only  to  enter  the  first 
year  work  of  the  county  high  school  or  the  county  farm-life  school, 
but  would  be  prepared  to  enter  the  first-year  work  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient city  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  keep  pace  in  their  pro- 
gress with  the  most  favored  city  child  in  North  Carolina.  Pupils 
completing  the  second-year  work  in  these  State  graded  schools  that 
had  been  able  to  meet  the  requiremnts  for  the  first  two  years  of 
county  high  school  work  would  be  adequately  prepared  to  enter  the 
third-year  work  of  the  county  high  school  and  the  county  farm-life 
school,  or  the  third-year  work  in  the  most  eflSicient  city  high  schools 
of  the  State. 

THE  TYPICAL  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL. 

As  in  some  instances  it  has  been  practicable  for  the  union  school, 
the  simplest  formation  in  the  consolidation  process,  to  absorb  sev- 
eral small  one-teacher  schools  in  a  community,  and  to  evolve  into 
the  larger  and  more  efficient  rural  graded  school  employing  as  many 
as  four  well  trained,  experienced  and  capable  teachers  to  devote 
their  entire  time  to  elementary  instruction,  and  made  accessible  to 
all  the  pupils  within  its  jurisdiction  living  beyond  walking  distance 
through  public  transportation,  so  it  is  possible  and  sometimes  prac- 
ticable for  this  consolidated  graded  school  to  grow  in  strength  and 
capacity,  embracing  within  its  territory,  in  thinly  settled  portions  of 
the  State,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  square  miles,  supplanting  a 
larger  number  of  small  one-teacher  schools,  and  increasing  its  high 
school  patronage  until  it  finally  develops  into  that  larger  type  of 
consolidation,  which  has  been  characterized  as  the  typical  consoli- 
dated school. 

The  consolidated  graded  school  and  the  typical  consolidated  school 
are  alike  in  that  both  types  embrace  a  taxable  area  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  square  miles  and  employ  public  transportation  of  pupils  as 
an  essential  adjunct.  The  consolidated  rural  graded  school  and  the 
typical  consolidated  school  are  different,  however,  in  that  the  work 
in  the  former  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  work  below  the  high 
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school,  while  the  latter  is  not  only  large  enough  in  its  taxable  area 
and  size  of  population  to  provide  ample  funds  and  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  capable  teachers  to  insure  thorough  and  efficient  work  in  the 
elementary  school,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  provides  an  effective 
high  school  course  of  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  county  high  school  already  existing  and  the  county  farm-life 
school  soon  to  be  established  possess  splendid  possibilities  for  de- 
veloping into  typical  consolidated  schools,  doing  not  only  effective 
work  in  high  school  and  farm-life  instruction,  but  having,  in  addi- 
tion, an  efficient  elementary  department,  absorbing  a  large  number, 
if  not  practically  all  the  one-teacher  schools  of  an  entire  township. 
These  schools  would  then  secure  adequate  appropriations  both  from 
the  State  graded  school  fund  and  the  county  high  school  or  county 
farm-life  school  fund  that  insure  thorough  and  efficient  work  in  both 
elementary  and  high  school  instruction. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  wise  economy  or  from  the  standpoint  of  educational  ef- 
ficiency for  the  continued  existence  of  the  weak  one-teacher  schools, 
within  a  radius  of  from  two  to  five  miles  of  these  larger  and  more 
efficient  types  of  schools,  a  condition  which  inevitably  results  in  a 
duplication  of  a  grade  of  work  that  is  both  inefficient  and  exceedingly 
expensive.  But  as  the  thoughtful  and  progressive  farmers  come  to 
realize  fully  this  situation,  they  will  become  more  and  more  inclined 
to  adopt  a  more  progressive  and  a  more  constructive  school  policy 
for  their  respective  communities.  Already  one  progressive  township 
in  Robeson  County  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  and  is  now 
planning  to  bond  the  entire  township  for  a  farm-life  school,  to 
which  all  the  pupils  of  the  township  living  too  far  to  walk  will  be 
transported  at  public  expense.  The  wisdom  of  bonding  entire  town- 
ships to  secure  adequate  educational  advantages  for  all  the  children 
of  the  township,  and  consolidating  all  the  one-teacher  schools  of 
township  into  one  typical  consolidated  school,  made  accessible  to  all 
the  pupils  within  its  jurisdiction  through  public  transportation,  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  recognized  and  followed  by  the  intelligent  and 
progressive  communitiets  in  other  counties  of  the  State. 

Progressive  rural  communities  will  come  to  recognize  it  as  much 
a  part  of  wisdom  and  economy  to  bond  themselves  for  increased 
educational  advantages  for  all  their  children  as  they  now  consider 
it  wise  economy  to  bond  themselves  to  construct  good  roads  or  for 
other  physical  improvements,  because  these  strong  and  effective 
typical  consolidated  schools,  adequately  providing  for  efllcient 
elementary  and  high  school  instruction,  will  come  to  be  clearly 
recognized  as  the  "people's  college"  in  which  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  their  children  will  receive  all  the  educational  opportunities 
they  will  ever  obtain  to  prepare  them  for  citizenship. 
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TOTAL  COST  OF  CONSOLIDATION 

The  best  American  experience  gives  three  well  recognized  answers 
to  the  question  of  total  cost  of  consolidation  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  separate  one-teacher  schools:  (1)  "It  costs  much  less,"  (2) 
"It  costs  the  same,"  or  (3)  "It  costs  more  but  the  schools  are  bet- 
ter." Each  answer  is  given  with  reference  to  a  particular  situation 
under  which  consolidation  and  public  transportation  was  under- 
taken and  respresents  a  different  degree  and  kind  of  consolidation. 

(1)  "IT  COSTS  MUCH  LESS." 

This  answer,  "It  costs  much  less,"  refers  to  a  situation  in  which 
one  small  one-teacher  school  has  been  closed  and  the  pupils  trans- 
ported to  a  neighboring  school  without  the  necessity  of  adding  to 
its  building,  equipment  or  its  teaching  force.  This  small  school  is 
transported  at  a  less  cost  than  it  takes  to  teach  it;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  teaching  this  small  school  and  the  cost 
in  transporting  the  pupils,  together  with  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in 
repairs  and  insured,  and  of  furnishing  fuel,  is  used  in  lengthening 
the  term  of  the  consolidated  school  or  in  the  employment  of  a  more 
efficient  teacher. 

This  answer  also  refers  to  a  situation  in  which  a  large  number  of 
one-teacher  schools  are  consolidated  into  one  strong  school,  ren- 
dering an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  required. 

The  dean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univrsity  of 
Illinois  caused  a  special  investigation  to  be  made  of  consolidated 
schools  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  and  below  are  some  extracts  from  the 
report. 

*  "Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  districts  report  the  cost  as  less 
and  the  results  as  better  after  consolidation.  About  fifteen  per 
cent  report  the  cost  as  being  the  same,  and  ten  per  cent  that  the 
system  costs  more,  but  the  results  are  better. 

"There  are  four  things  that  are  going  to  benefit  this  country: 
these  are  the  telegraph,  the  daily  mail,  the  electric  car,  and  cen- 
tralized schools  in  the  country.  And  when  you  have  gotten  these, 
you  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  city  in  the  country,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  the  country  besides.  I  do  not  think  I  can  advocate 
too  strongly  the  centralized  schools." 

t"Upon  the  success  of  the  movement  rests  the  chief  hope 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools.  It  is  fortunate  that  a 
device  which  changes  the  ungraded  school  into  a  graded  school  in- 
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volves  a  saving  of  expense.  The  improvement  is  well  worth  the 
trial,  even  were  it  to  double  the  cost  of  the  rural  school,  but  as  will 
be  seen  by  statistics,  it  is  secured  with  an  actual  saving  of  expen- 
diture. Better  teachers,  more  sanitary  buildings,  less  personal  ex- 
pense on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  better  classification,  and  many  lesser 
advantages  are  commending  this  reform  over  the  country." 

In  almost  any  plan  of  consolidation,  the  cost  after  consolidation 
for  the  same  number  of  months,  at  the  same  wages  for  teachers  is 
considerably  less.  For  the  same  cost,  the  term  can  usually  be  mate- 
rially lengthened  and  the  wages  of  teachers  increased. 

The  following  financial  statement  gives  the  gain  due  to  consoli- 
dation in  La  Grange  County,  Indiana,  for  the  school  year  1903-04: 

Number  of  schools  receiving  conveyed  pupils .14 

Number  of  schools  abandoned   38 

Additional  teachers  required  in  the  central  schools 7 

Saving  in  the  number  of  teachers 31 

Saving  in  the  teachers'  salaries $10,651.60 

Saving  in  fuel  and  repairs $2,260.00 

Total   saving    $12,911.60 

Number  of  pupils  conveyed 428 

Number  of  teachers  required 29 

Total  cost  of  transportation  for  the  year $6,176.86 

Net  cost,  not  counting  cost  of  fuel  and  janitor  service 

in   consolidated  schools $6,734.74 

*"As  a  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem,  the  school  at 
Royerton,  Indiana,  is  a  fruitful  field  for  study.  Six  districts,  com- 
prising an  area  of  eighteen  square  miles,  have  been  combined  into 
one.  The  union  school  is  located  at  Royerton.  Under  the  separate 
district  plan,  seven  teachers  were  employed — two  at  Royerton  and 
one  in  each  of  the  other  districts.  Now  five  are  employed  in  the 
union  school,  a  difference  of  two  teachers  resulting  from  the  change. 
Three  teachers  are  doing  grade  work,  and  one  divides  his  time 
between  grade  and  high  school  work.  Some  little  high  school  work 
was  given  when  there  were  but  two  teachers  in  the  Royerton  school, 
but  no  high  school  work  was  given  in  the  district  schools  outside  of 
the  Royerton  school.  Under  the  separate  district  plan,  seven  rooms 
were  maintained.  Now  there  are  but  four,  and  a  small  room  used 
for  recitations,  which  adds  no  expense.  No  additional  buildings 
were  needed  at  Royerton,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  old 
building  which  had  not  been  used  for  several  years.  Thus  there  has 
been  a  saving  in  tuition  by  reducing  the  number  of  teachers.  Not 
considering  the  high  school,  four  teachers  do  the  work  formerly 
done  by  seven  teachers,  a  difference  of  three;  the  cost  of  fuel,  sup- 

*  The  Consolidation  of  School  Districts.    Jas.  B.  Aswell,  State  Superintendent  of  Louis- 
iana. 
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plies  and  repairs  for  seven  rooms  has  been  reduced  to  the  cost  of 
four.  There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
school,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  whom  are  conveyed  from 
the  abandoned  schools,  about  two-thirds  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
union  school,  ^he  daily  expense  for  transportation  is  $8.75.  The 
following  will  show  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two  plans: 

District  Plan: 

Salaries  for  seven  teachers  for  seven  months $2,492.00 

Institute  fee  for  seven  institutes 124.00 

Fuel  for  seven  rooms,  at  $30.00  per  room 210.00 

Supplies  for  seven  rooms,  at  $10.00  per  room 70.00 

Repairs  for  seven  rooms,  at  $20.00  per  room 140.00 

Total    $3,036.60 

Consolidated  Plan: 

Salaries  for  four  teachers  for  seven  months $1,442.00 

Institute  fees  for  four  institutes 72.10 

Fuel  for  four  rooms,  at  $30.00  per  room 120.00 

Supplies  for  four  rooms,  at  $10.00  per  room 40.00 

Repairs  for  four  rooms,  at  $20.00  per  room 80.00 

Total    $1,754.10 

Transportation  at  $8.87  per  day 1,225.00 

Difference  in  favor  of  consolidation 57.50 


$3,036.60 

Iowa. — "In  1894  the  district  township  was  composed  of  six  sub- 
districts  and  required  six  buildings,  six  teachers,  six  sets  of  appa- 
ratus, in  fact  all  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  one  district  was  re- 
quired by  each  of  the  others.  The  Secretary's  report  of  township 
for  the  year  ending  September,  1894,  (before  consolidation)  shows 
that  during  the  year  the  schools  were  in  session  six  months  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire  district  township  was  ninety. 
For  the  year  ending  September,  1900,  (after  consolidation)  eight 
teachers  were  employed  for  mne •months  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  two  hundred  and  ninety.  Estimating  the  average  cost 
of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  upon  the  total  expenditure  for  school 
purposes,  we  find  it  to  have  been  $5.03  in  1894,  under  the  plan  of 
separate  schools;  while  in  1900  (after  consolidation)  it  was  $2.31." 

♦Florida. — Duval  County.  "Twelve  consolidated  schools  are  now  in 
operation   in   Duval  County,   each  accommodating  the   children  of 
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about  sixty  to  one  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  children  into  these  new  schools  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  wagonettes  especially  designed  for  this  purpose  and  fur- 
nished by  the  board  of  public  instruction  at  public  expense.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  comfortable  vehicles  are  now  running  at  an  average 
cost  of  $23.33  per  month  each.  These  conveyances  enabled  us  to 
close  twenty-four  of  the  old  one-teacher  schools,  the  current  cost  of 
which,  if  in  operation,  would  have  been  not  less  than  $45.50  per 
month  for  each.  Hence  the  transportation  system  now  in  operation 
produces  a  current  saving  of  $462.00  per  month  over  the  old  system. 
Taking  from  this  the  increase  in  salaries  for  eight  assistants  at 
the  centralized  schools  $225.00,  and  there  is  still  left  a  net  saving  of 
$237.00  per  month.  Financially,  therefore,  concentration  in  Duval 
County  is  a  very  decided  success. 

"Of  45  one-teacher  schools  for  white  children  existing  in  Duval 
County  in  1896,  only  ten  now  remain.  Within  a  year  or  two,  these 
will  be  merged  into  concentrated  schools  located  in  Duval  or  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  counties." 

♦"Comparing  the  expense  of  maintaining  schools  under  the  old 
plan  with  that  transporting  the  pupils  to  Cottage  Grove,  Minne- 
sota, we  find  we  are  saving  money  by  the  change.  Last  year  the 
approximate  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Teacher's  wages,  eight  months  of  school $300.00 

Fuel    32.50 

Other  expenses 37.50 

Total  expenses 370.00 

"Exclusive  of  bus  and  equipment  this  year,  the  approximate  ex- 
penditures will  be  as  follows: 

Driver  and  team,  nine  months  of  school $285.00 

Tuition  to  Cottage  Grove  School,  estimated 15.00 

Other  expenses,  estimated  40.00 

Total     $340.00 

"This  summary  shows  a  saving  *oi  $30.00  in  favor  of  transporta- 
tion, or,  if  based  on  an  eight-months  schools,  of  about  $70.00. 

"The  experiment  so  far  has  been  a  success.  We  have  had  all  ex- 
tremes of  weather,  but  for  over  five  months  not  a  day  has  been  lost 
and  but  once  has  the  bus  been  late." 

The  cost  per  pupil  per  month,  based  on  average  daily  attendance 
before  and  after  consolidation,  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

*  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.  J.  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Minnesota. 
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*"Iii  the  consolidated  school  at  Portis,  Osborne  County,  Kansas, 
the  cost  per  month  per  pupil,  based  on  an  average  daily  attendance 
was  $3.62  just  before  consolidation  and  $2.53  after  consolidation.  In 
Union,  No.  1,  Rice  County,  the  cost  per  month  per  pupil  before  con- 
solidation was  $2.29,  after  consolidation  $2.20.  In  the  consolidated 
schools  at  Milton,  Sumner  County,  the  cost  per  pupil  per  month  was 
$3.98  before  consolidation,  but  $2.96  the  first  year  after  consolidation, 
and  only  $2.24  the  second  year  after  consolidation.  In  the  Burns 
district  the  cost  before  consolidation  was  $2.94  and  only  $2.50  next 
year  after  consolidation." 

t"At  Aurora,  Page  County,  Ohio,  the  patrons  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  centralizing  about  six  years  ago  and  made  arrangements  to 
convey  the  pupils  of  eleven  districts  to  these  central  schools.  One  of 
the  trustees  reports  that  after  four  years  preliminary  trial  the  people 
have  become  satisfied  with  the  question  of  permanency,  and  two 
years  ago  there  was  erected  one  central  school  building  which  ac- 
commodates the  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  Over  two-thirds 
of  these  are  conveyed  in  wagons.  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  as  compared  with  only  about 
sixty-five  per  cent  under  the  old  district  plan.  The  township  treas- 
urer reports  that  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  eleven  districts  for  the 
two  years  preceding  the  centralization  was  a  little  over  $4,000  per 
annum  for  an  eight  months'  school,  while  the  cost  of  the  centralized 
school  has  not  exceeded  $3,800  for  nine  and  one-half  months'  school! 
The  patrons  say  they  do  not  know  any  one  who  wants  to  return  to 
the  old  plan.    Every  one  is  satisfied." 

tViBGiNiA. — "The  average  monthly  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  one-teacher  schools  before  they 
were  consolidated  and  pupils  transported  at  public  expense  was 
$1.65.  The  average  monthly  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  these  one-teacher  schools  after  they  had  been 
consolidated  and  pupils  transported  at  public  expense  was  about 
$1.25,  though  the  figures  run  from  $0.99  to  $2.06." 

Hence,  taking  the  entire  State  of  Virginia,  the  cost  after  consoli- 
dation and  public  transportation  of  pupils  is  employed,  is  on  the 
average  $1.04  less  than  the  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  per  month  in 
the  one-teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina  having  from  one  to  twelve 
pupils  in  daily  attendance;  is  $0.51  less  than  the  cost  of  teaching 
per  pupil  per  month  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina 
having  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  and  is 
three  cents  less  than  the  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  per  month  in 


*  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.    E.  T.  Fairchild,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Kansas, 
t  Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.    University  of  Illinois  Bulletin. 
t  R.  C.  Stearnes.    Secretary  to  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 
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the  one-teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina  having  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pupils  in  daily  attendance. 

*"0f  the  towns  in  Massachusetts  that  have  tried  the  plan,  68 
per  cent  report  a  less  cost  after  consolidation,  and  only  8  per  cent 
an  increased  cost." 

From  the  above  authoritative  statements  and  statistics  taken 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Florida,  Kansas,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Virginia — states  representing  almost  every  phase  of 
topographic  and  climatic  conditions  and  almost  every  phase  of  social 
and  economic  life,  it  would  seem  conclusive  evidence  that  the  consol- 
idation of  schools  and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils  is  not  only 
a  practical  undertaking,  but  that  in  many  representative  situations 
it  is  in  actual  operation  at  much  less  cost  than  the  operation  of  the 
old  one-teacher  plan. 

COST  OF  SCHOOLING  PER  PUPIL  IN  TYPICAL  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  PUB- 
LIC TRANSPORTATION  IS  EMPLOYED  AND  THE  COST  OF  SCHOOLING  PER  PUPIL 
PER  MONTH  IN  THE  SMALL  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HAVING 
FROM  ONE  TO  TWELVE  PUPILS  IN  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

State.  Name  of  School.  Cost  Per  Pupil  Per  Month. 

Indiana    Somerset $2.50 

Graysville 2.56 

Stonebluff 2.28 

Iowa Marathon 2.20 

Kansas      Portis 2.53 

Milton 2.24 

Burns 2.50 

Virginia    Appomattox 2.49 

Wakefield 2.19 

Capron 2.25 

North  Carolina 2.56 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  above  consolidated 
schools  offer  from  two  to  four  years    in  high  school  work. 

(2)  "IT  COSTS  MORE,  BUT  THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  BETTER." 

t"In  a  careful  and  comparative  study  of  the  cost  of  schooling 
in  twenty  district  schools,  including  schools  of  the  first  and  second 
grade,  located  in  Olmstead  County,  Minnesota,  and  forty-five  typical 
consolidated  schools  located  in  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mas- 


*  A.  C.  True.    The  Transportation  of  Pupils  at  Public  Expense. 

t  Consolidated  Rural  Schools  and  Organization  of  a  County  System.    George  W.  Knorr. 
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sachusetts,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Ohio,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  average  difference  of  cost  of  schooling  per  pupil  per  day  in 
these  district  schools  of  the  first  grade  and  in  these  forty-five  typical 
consolidated  schools  is  only  1.1  cents  per  pupil  per  day;  and  that  the 
average  difference  of  cost  of  schooling  per  pupil  per  day  in  these 
district  schools  of  the  second  grade  and  in  these  forty-five  typical 
consolidated  schools  located  in  the  various  States  of  America  is 
only  three  cents  per  pupil  per  day. 

The  average  area  in  square  miles  of  these  forty-five  consolidated 

districts    29 

Average  number  of  school  wagons  employed  per  school 4.5 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  school  enrolled  in  the  elementary 

course 151 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  school  enrolled  in  the  high  school 

course    27 

Total  number  of  pupils 178 

Number  of  pupils  conveyed  at  public  expense 107 

"These  district  schools  offer  an  eight-year  elementary  course ;  these 
consolidated  schools  the  same  course  plus  four  years  in  high  school 
and  furnish  public  conveyance.  Hence  the  1.1  cents  and  3  cents 
daily  per  child  represent  the  sum  by  the  expenditure  of  which  the 
communities  with  the  consolidated  school  secure  the  additional  ad- 
vantages." Communities  in  the  richer  farming  sections  of  North 
Carolina  should  have  little  difficulty  in  raising  that  additional  com- 
paratively small  sum  per  child,  and  with  some  State  aid  the  possi- 
bility of  consolidated  schools  could  be  brought  to  many  communities 
in  even  the  less  wealthy  sections  of  the  State. 

The  cost  of  teaching  in  our  rural  schools  is  steadily  rising,  even 
for  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  that  has  formerly  characterized 
this  work;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  proportion  as  we  attempt 
to  approximate  in  these  one-teacher  schools  that  degree  of  efficiency 
which  characterizes  the  efficient  consolidated  school,  in  that  propor- 
tion will  the  cost  of  schooling  in  these  one-teacher  schools  approx- 
imate and  even  exceed  the  cost  in  the  most  effective  consolidated 
school. 

*  "As  the  average  cost  of  schooling  pupils  per  day  and  year 
at  these  typical  consolidated  schools  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  figure 
representing  a  fair  general  average,  any  community  knowing  accu- 
rately the  cost  of  schooling  in  each  of  its  rural  schools  can  make  its 
own  comparisons  and  draw  its  own  inferences  as  to  what  additional 
expenditure  per  child  in  township  or  county  would  secure  the  more 
extended  courses  of  typical  consolidated  schools." 


♦  Consolidated  Rural  Schools  and  the  Organization  of  a  County  System.    Knorr. 
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general  statement  of  the  total  cost  of  consolidation. 

*  "Superintendent  Jones,  of  Indiana,  after  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  matter  of  cost  says,  'Any  school  with  an  enrollment  of  fewer 
than  twenty  pupils  may  be  combined  with  a  similar  or  larger  school 
at  no  increased  expense,  provided  the  distance  be  not  too  great  and 
the  roads  permit  of  easy  and  rapid  transit.'  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  every  school  in  which  the  daily  per  capita  cost  exceeds 
fifteen  cents  may  be  consolidated  with  other  schools  without  in- 
creasing the  expense." 

t"In  summing  up  the  financial  results  of  the  centralization  of 
the  rural  schools  thus  far  attempted,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  states: 

"It  is  the  general  experience  that  a  saving  of  funds  is  effected 
through  consolidation  of  schools.  Of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts 
that  have  tried  the  plan,  sixty-eight  per  cent  report  a  less  cost  after 
consolidation,  and  only  eight  per  cent  an  increased  cost.  Of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  New  Hampshire  towns,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  report  less  cost  with  conveyance  as  compared  with  main- 
taining local  schools." 

$"Stated  briefly,  it  means  that  consolidation  will  secure  as  good 
schools  with  much  less  outlay,  or  better  schools  with  the  same 
outlay,  as  the  patrons  may  desire.  It  also  means  that  it  makes 
possible  a  far  better  school  than  can  be  provided  otherwise  for  the 
country  child  unless  he  move  to  town,  and  it  is  the  only  known  way 
of  providing  higher  education  for  the  country  children." 


•  Consolidation  of  School  Districts  and  Transportation  of  Pupils  at  Public  Expense. 
James  B.  Aswell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Louisiana, 
t  Dr.  A.  C.  True.    Transportation  of  Pupils  at  Public  Expense.    Aswell. 
t  Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.    University  of  Illinois  Bulletin. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  TYPICAL  CON- 
SOLIDATED AND  THE  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

It  is  clear  that  the  educational  eflaciency  of  a  school  is  determined 
in  a  large  measure  by  the  effective  use  it  makes  of  the  pupils'  time 
and  energy,  the  amount  of  work  it  undertakes  to  do,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  undertaking  the  work  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
supevision  the  work  receives. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section  of  this  bulletin,  it  requires  the 
child  of  average  mental  capacity,  studious  habits,  attending  school 
regularly  for  a  school  term  of  seven  or  eight  months  each  year,  ap- 
proximately seven  school  years  to  acquire  a  well  organized  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  school  branches.  But  in  order  for  him  to  realize 
the  greatest  value  from  these  seven  years  of  his  school  life,  it  be- 
comes important  that  there  shall  be  a  proper  balance  between  the 
time  he  is  left  at  seat  work  and  the  time  he  is  required  to  recite  in 
class. 

A  RATIONAL  BALANCE  BETWEEN  STUDY  AND  RECITATION  PERIODS  IMPERATIVE. 

It  is  during  his  study  period,  if  the  teacher  have  the  skill,  the 
ability  and  the  time  to  direct  and  to  supervise  the  effort  of  the  pupil, 
that  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  train  him  into  habits  of  silence 
and  industry,  into  habits  of  systematic  study  and  concentration  of 
mind,  and  into  habits  of  self-control  and  self-direction.  It  is  the 
formation  of  these  habits  and  virtues  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  that 
enables  him  to  accomplish  more  efficient  work  for  himself,  that 
enables  him  to  work  more  successfully  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
members  of  the  school,  that  prepares  him  to  become  self-reliant  and 
self-directive  rather  than  to  take  his  initiative  from  others,  and 
thereby  prepares  him  to  become  a  more  efficient  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  directing  the  activities  of  others. 

But  it  is  during  the  recitation  period  that  the  contact  between  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  most  direct  and 
most  potent.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  pupil  contributes  his 
knowledge  and  shares  his  experience  with  the  other  members  of  his 
class,  has  his  own  insight  deepened,  and  his  own  efforts  and  interest 
redirected. 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  all  that  have  taught,  that  when 
study  periods  are  too  many  and  recitation  periods  too  few,  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  children  flag,  mental  energy  becomes 
wasted,  habits  of  indolence  and  mental  disipation  become  in- 
evitable, training  into  habits  of  systematic  study  and  organization 
of  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-control  and  self- 
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direction  become  impossible;  while  opportunities  for  sharing  his 
own  experience  with  those  about  him,  for  having  his  own  views  of 
the  lesson  tested,  corrected  or  revised,  or  for  having  his  own  interest 
deepened  and  his  efforts  re-directed  are  totally  inadequate. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  recitation  periods  are  too  many  and  study 
periods  too  few,  then  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  situation  there  will 
be  but  little  opportunity  to  train  the  pupil  into  habits  of  silence  and 
industry,  into  habits  of  systematic  study,  self-reliance  and  self- 
direction. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  de- 
termined, to  an  appreciable  extent,  by  the  proper  balance  it  is  able 
to  maintain  between  study  and  recitation  periods. 

INADEQUATE  DIVISION  OF  TIME  BETWEEN  STUDY  AND  RECITATION  PERIODS. 

A  careful  and  detailed  study  of  twenty-four  district  schools  in 
Ohio,  which  may  fairly  represent  the  work  done  in  the  average  one- 
teacher  school  in  the  United  States,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  child 
in  the  one-teacher  school  spends  on  an  average  only  15.9  per  cent  of 
his  total  school  hours  in  recitation,  and  84.1  per  cent  of  his  total 
school  hours  in  study  periods.*  This  fact  is  significant.  It  means 
that  the  child  in  the  one-teacher  school  spends  over  500  per 
cent  more  of  his  time  at  his  seat  without  adequate  direction  and 
supervision  by  the  teacher  than  he  does  in  direct  and  vital  contact 
with  the  teacher  on  recitation.  It  needs  no  argument  to  clearly 
realize  that  in  this  situation  profitable,  economic  and  effective  em- 
ployment of  the  pupil's  time  and  mental  energy  becomes  impossible. 

ADEQUATE  DIVISION   OF  TIME  BETWEEN  STUDY  AND   RECITATION   PERIODS. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  representative  consolidated  schools  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  child  in  the  consolidated  school  spends  on  an  aver- 
age 49.5  per  cent  of  his  total  school  hours  in  recitation  and  50.5  per 
cent  of  his  total  school  hours  in  study  periods.*  This  fact  is  signifi- 
cant. It  means  that  the  consolidated  school,  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  organization,  is  enabled  to  preserve  almost  an  equal  balance  be- 
tween the  study  and  recitation  periods,  affording  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  habits  of  study,  in  powers  of  concentration 
and  organization,  self-direction  and  individual  initiative,  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  have  his  views  tested,  corrected,  revised  and  re- 
constructed, his  own  interest  deepened  and  his  efforts  re-directed 
through  contact  with  the  teacher  and  pupils  on  recitation. 


*  Consolidated  Rural  Schools  and  Organization  of  a  County  System.  George  W.  Knorr. 
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DIVISION  OF  TIME  BETWEEN  STUDY  AND  RECITATION  PERIODS  IN  REPRESENTATIVE 
CONSOLIDATED   AND    ONE-TEACHER   SCHOOLS    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

A  careful  study  of  the  one-teacher  schools  having  from  one  to 
twenty  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  taken  from  twenty  representative 
counties  of  North  Carolina,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  average  number 
of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  is  twenty-six.  Allowing  a  reason- 
able minimum  of  time  for  the  exchange  of  classes,  the  average  length 
of  each  recitation  is  approximately  11.5  minutes.  Assuming  that  on  an 
average  each  pupil  has  five  recitations  each  day,  each  pupil  will  then 
spend  less  than  one  hour,  out  of  a  total  of  six  hours,  on  recitation. 
This  means  that  the  child  in  the  average  one-teacher  school  in  North 
Carolina  is  spending  each  day  he  is  in  school  less  than  one  hour  on 
recitation  and  more  than  five  school  hours  at  his  seat  without  ade- 
quate supervision  or  direction  of  his  work  by  the  teacher.  In  per- 
centage it  means  that  the  child  in  the  average  one-teacher  school 
in  this  State  Is  in  direct  and  vital  contact  with  his  teacher  on 
recitation  16  2-3  per  cent  of  his  time,  and  is  left  at  his  seat,  without 
adequate  stimulation  or  guidance,  supervision  or  direction  by  his 
teacher,  83.3  per  cent  of  his  time.  It  means  that  only  one-sixth, 
or  16.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  seven  years  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  elementary  school  is  spent  in  direct  and  vital  contact 
with  the  teacher  on  recitation,  while  five-sixths,  or  83.3  per  cent,  of 
these  seven  years  is  spent  at  his  seat,  without  the  effective  guidance, 
direction  or  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  fact  is  vitally  signifi- 
cant, if  we  place  much  value  on  the  time  of  the  pupil  during  these 
first  seven  years  of  his  school  life,  and  if  we  view  with  serious  con- 
sideration the  imperative  necessity  for  the  most  profitable,  economic 
and  effective  employment  of  his  time  and-  mental  energy  during  these 
seven  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  typical  consolidated  school,  statistics  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  pupil  on  an  average  spends  49.5  per  cent  of  his  total  school  hours 
on  recitation,  as  against  one-sixth,  or  16.6  per  cent,  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  in  this  State.  This  means  that  the  child  in  the  typical  con- 
solidated school  spends  approximately  three  hundred  per  cent  more 
of  his  school  time  in  direct  and  vital  contact  with  his  teacher  on 
recitation  than  does  the  child  in  the  average  one-teacher  school  in 
North  Carolina.  Statistics  also  establish  the  fact  that  the  pupil  in 
the  typical  consolidated  school  has  to  spend  only  50.5  per  cent  of  his 
total  school  hours  at  his  seat  as  against  83.3  per  cent  of  his  total 
school  hours  in  the  average  one-teacher  school  in  this  State.  This 
fact  also  means  that  the  pupil  on  an  average  in  the  consolidated 
school  has  approximately  thirty-three  per  cent  less  time  to  be  left  at 
his  seat  without  the  adequate  direction  and  supervision  of  his  work 
by  the  teacher  than  has  the  child  on  an  average  in  the  one-teacher 
school  of  North  Carolina. 
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Hence  it  is  apparent  that  since  the  consolidated  school  is  enabled 
to  employ  three  hundred  per  cent  more  of  the  pupil's  time  in  direct 
contact  with  the  teacher  on  recitation  than  does  the  average  one- 
teacher  school  in  this  State,  the  consolidated  school  is  not  only  far 
more  efficient  than  the  one-teacher  school  in  providing  ample  op- 
portunity for  individual  instruction,  for  thorough  and  efficient  in- 
struction in  the  common  school  branches  already  in  the  course  of 
study,  but  is  also  far  more  efficient  than  the  one-teacher  school  in 
that,  having  three  hundred  per  cent  more  of  the  pupil's  time  on 
recitation,  ample  opportunity  is  provided  for  work  in  elementary 
agriculture,  manual  training  and  home  economics. 

This  comparison  reveals  clearly  a  vital  and  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  consolidated  school  and  the  one-teacher  school. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAILY  RECITATIONS  PER  TEACHER  AND  THE  AVERAGE  LENGTH 
OF  RECITATION  PERIODS. 

Not  only  is  the  consolidated  school  far  more  efficient  than  the  one- 
teacher  school  in  that  it  employs  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent 
more  of  the  pupil's  school  hours  in  recitation  work,  but  its  superi- 
ority is  also  apparent  in  that  it  employs  an  adequate  number  of 
teachers,  thus  making  an  effective  division  of  labor  practicable,  in- 
creasing appreciably  the  number  and  length  of  recitations,  decreasing 
the  number  of  daily  recitations  required  of  each  teacher,  thereby 
enabling  her  to  make  proper  preparation  for  her  daily  classes. 

Statistics  in  representative  consolidated  rural  schools  show  that 
the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  is  approximately 
18,  and  that  the  average  length  of  each  recitation  is  18.5  min- 
utes. Comparing  this  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  in 
these  typical  consolidated  schools  with  the  number  of  daily  recita- 
tions per  teacher  in  the  representative  one-teacher  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  it  will  be  seen  (from  page  17)  that  the  teacher  in  the 
representative  one-teacher  school  has  to  conduct  over  44  per  cent 
more  recitations  each  day  than  does  the  teacher  in  the  consolidated 
school.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher 
school  has  appreciably  less  time  to  supervise  and  direct  the  work 
of  the  pupils  at  their  seats,  and  appreciably  less  time  to  make  ade- 
quate preparation  for  each  of  this  large  number  of  daily  classes. 

Comparing  the  average  length  of  the  recitation  in  these  represent- 
ative consolidated  rural  schools  with  the  average  length  of  the  reci- 
tation in  the  representative  one-teacher  schools  in  this  State,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  child  in  the  consolidated  school  has  63  per  cent 
more  time  for  each  of  his  recitations  than  has  the  child  in  the  repre- 
sentative one-teacher  school-. 

Hence  the  consolidated  school,  in  that  it  is  enabled  to  employ  an 
adequate  number  of  teachers,  makes  an  effective  division  of  labor 
practicable,  decreases  the  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  by 
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more  than  thirty  per  cent,  and  increases  the  length  of  each  recitation 
by  more  than  sixty-three  per  cent;  provides  ample  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  pupils  at  their  seats, 
and  enables  her,  through  this  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  her 
daily  recitations  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  her  daily  work. 

These  comparisons  of  the  consolidated  and  one-teacher  schools 
with  reference  to  the  provision  each  is  able  to  make  for  study  and 
recitation  periods,  and  with  reference  to  the  number  of  daily  recita- 
tions per  teacher  and  the  average  length  of  the  recitation  in  each 
of  the  types,  clearly  reveal  the  weakness  and  inefl&ciency  of  the  one- 
teacher  school  and  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  consolidated 
school.  This  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  one-teacher  school,  and 
this  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  consolidated  school  are  not  mere 
coincidents  and  thus  susceptible  to  appreciable  and  permanent 
change,  but  are  inherent  and  in  the  very  nature  and  organization  of 
these  two  types  of  educational  institutions.  Neither  can  the  weak- 
ness and  inefficiency  of  the  former  be  transformed  into  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  latter,  save  through  the  consolidation  of 
the  one-teacher  schools  into  representative  consolidated  schools. 

ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

*  "It  is  seldom  that  a  community,  once  it  has  a  consolidated 
school,  rests  content,  making  no  further  advancement.  The  same 
broad  educational  policy  which  originally  led  to  consolidation  gener- 
ally continues  to  dominate  school  affairs  and  results  in  a  progressive 
raising  of  standards  in  all  departments.  Hence  it  is  almost  an  in- 
variable rule  that  consolidated  schools  demand  of  teachers  higher 
qualifications  and  professional  ability  than  do  district  schools.  Con- 
solidated schools  attract  the  capable  rural  teachers.  The  positions 
are  sought  after  and  many  teachers  make  special  efforts  to  prepare 
for  them.  In  cases  even  where  in  a  near-by  consolidated  school  some 
of  the  same  teachers  are  engaged  who  taught  in  the  original  district 
schools,  a  perceptible  improvement  of  the  professional  standard 
should  be  demonstrable,  because  in  reducing  the  number  of  schools 
and  teachers  all  the  better  teachers  would  naturally  be  retained. 

In  three  district-school  townships  in  which  may  be  fairly  repre- 
sented the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  in  the  average  one-teacher 
school  of  America,  of  the  twenty-four  teachers  employed,  one  was  a 
graduate  of  a  normal  school,  seventeen  of  high  schools,  two  of 
academies,  one  of  a  district  school,  and  only  three  were  professional 
teachers. 

In  the  three  representative  consolidated-school  townships  studied 
in  the  same  State,  there  were  employed  three  principals,  three  high 
school  assistants,  and  nine  elemenetary  school  teachers — a  total  of 
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fifteen.  These  principals  were  graduates  of  colleges  and  normal 
schools — one  had  specially  prepared  to  teach  general  science.  Of  the 
assistants  and  teachers,  five  were  either  college  graduates  or  had  had 
two  or  three  years  of  college  work  to  their  credit;  two  were  grad- 
uates from  normal  schools,  two  from  academies,  two  from  high 
schools;  nine  of  the  fifteen  had  normal  training. 

Six  teachers  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  three  district-school 
townships  were  teaching  either  their  first  or  second  year.  Two  years 
of  experience  was  the  least  any  teacher  in  the  consolidated  school 
had  to  her  credit.  The  three  principals  had  respectively  two,  three 
and  five  years  of  experience  in  school  supervision. 

ACADEMIC  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CONSOLIDATION   IN 
TYPICAL  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Having  Normal  Training  or  College  Diploma. 

Before  Consolidation.  After  Consolidation. 

Wakefield   None 100 

Homeville 33  1-3 100 

Capron None 100 

Surry  School None 25 

Appomattox   None 100 

This  comparison  shows  that  before  these  small  schools  were  con- 
solidated into  typical  consolidated  schools  an  average  of  less  than 
seven  per  cent  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  had  normal  train- 
ing or  college  diploma,  and  that  after  consolidation  an  average  of 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  normal  training  or  college 
diploma.  This  comparison  is  more  signficant,  since  it  was  made 
between  the  elementary  departments  only  in  the  consolidated  schools 
and  the  one-teacher  schools.  This  large  increase  of  seventy-eight 
per  cent  in  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  teachers  after  consoli- 
dation had  been  effected  is  probably  a  fairly  representative  situation 
throughout  the  United  States  wherever  one-teacher  schools  are  con- 
solidated into  effective  consolidated  schools;  and  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  best  American  experience  that  communities,  after  consoli- 
dating their  small  schools  into  larger  schools,  demand  more  efficient 
teachers,  and  that  efficient  teachers  are  attracted  to  and  become  a 
permanent  teaching  force  in  the  larger  centralized  schools. 

Again,  this  low  average  of  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
without  normal  training  or  college  diploma  employed  in  these  one- 
teacher  schools  in  Virginia,  before  they  were  combined  into  typical 
consolidated  schools  finds  a  striking  parallel  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  in  North  Carolina;  for  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  1909-10  in  all  the  white  schools  in  forty-two  counties  of 
this  State  having  from  one  to  twenty-five  pupils  in  daily  attendance, 
an  average  of  less  than  ten  per  cent  had  college  diploma.  Hence  the 
difference  between  this   per   cent  of  the  teachers  without  college 
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diploma  employed  in  the  small  one-teacher  schools  in  forty-two  coun- 
ties of  this  State  and  the  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  having 
college  diploma  and  normal  training  employed  in  the  typical  consoli- 
dated schools  studied  in  Virginia  represents  an  increased  eflBciency 
of  seventy-five  per  cent  in  academic  preparation  over  the  teachers  in 
the  small  one-teacher  schools  studied  in  forty-two  counties  in  North 
Carolina. 

ADEQUACY  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SUPERVISION. 

The  consolidated  school  makes  practicable  the  employment  and 
the  retention  of  a  professional  male  principal  for  the  country 
schools.  This  means  a  capable  man  who  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  country  school  that  the  high  school  principal  bears  to  the  most 
eflicient  city  high  school.  It  means  a  man  who  can  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  each  day  to  the  work  that  the  county  superintendent 
can  do  for  only  a  short  time  once  or  twice  during  the  entire  school 
year,  in  organizing  the  work  of  the  whole  school,  bringing  about 
more  effective  gradation  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  in  ordering, 
mapping  out  and  executing  a  more  economic  and  efficient  daily  pro- 
gram, in  supervising  the  discipline  of  the  entire  school,  in  stimulat- 
ing and  directing  the  work  of  each  teacher,  through  personal  contact 
and  private  conference,  through  well  planned  and  regularly  con- 
ducted teachers'  meetings.  It  means  giving  to  the  country  commu- 
nity, country  teachers  and  country  children  a  social  and  intellectual 
leadership  comparable  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored 
city  community,  city  teachers  and  city  children  in  North  Carolina. 

But  not  only  does  the  consolidated  school  make  practicable  the 
employment  and  the  retention  of  a  professional  male  principal  for 
the  country  school,  thus  providing  for  a  more  effective  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  school,  and  providing 
an  uplifting  leadership  for  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
community,  but  to  the  extent  to  which  it  results  in  the  reduction  of 
the  one-teacher  schools,  to  that  extent  it  multiplies  the  number  of 
visits  the  county  superintendent  is  enabled  to  make  to  each  school 
during  the  year,  increases  the  length  of  each  visitation  and  thereby 
intensifies  the  value  of  each  visitation  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
It  is  self-evident  that  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  one- 
teacher  schools  of  a  county  makes  practicable  an  increase  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  super- 
vision the  county  superintendent  is  enabled  to  render  to  his  schools, 
or  that  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  number  of  one-teacher 
schools  in  a  county  makes  practicable  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  efficiency  of  the  supervision  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  each  school  in  his  county. 
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Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  policy  of  consolidating  one- 
teacher  schools  into  strong  centralized  schools,  providing  for  the 
employment  of  a  professional  male  principal  who  in  reality  be- 
comes an  effective  assistant  county  superintendent,  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  each  day  to  directing  and  supervising  the  work  of 
both  pupil  and  teacher  in  this  school,  providing  for  an  effective 
social  and  intellectual  leadership  for  the  community,  reducing  the 
number  of  small  schools  scattered  over  an  area  of  from  five  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  square  miles,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  waste' 
energy  spent  by  the  superintendent  in  traveling  from  one  school  to 
another  scattered  over  this  wide  territory,  and  making  it  available 
for  the  actual  observation,  stimulation,  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  these  centralized  schools 
multiplies  the  efficiency,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  rural  school 
supervision  to  an  incalculable  degree. 
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THE  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS 

COST  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  a  previous  section  was  considered  the  total  cost  of  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  including  the  public  transportation  of  children;  here 
we  are  to  consider  transportation  alone  and  its  actual  cost. 

*  "One  of  the  first  questions  connected  with  the  free  transpor- 
tation of  children  to  centrally  located  schools  serving  half  a  town- 
ship or  more  is  the  expense  of  gathering  them  from  their  homes  in 
the  morning  and  delivering  them  again  at  night.  On  this  point  full 
and  seemingly  accurate  data  were  collected,  and  all  agree  that  trans- 
portation is  cheaper  than  maintaining  numerous  small  schools,  and 
that  the  first  effect  of  transportation  is  to  lessen  expense. 

"Iowa  pays  drivers  from  $25.00  to  $30.00  per  month,  according  to 
the  route.  This  includes  team,  covered  wagon,  robes,  etc.  Fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  where  the  plan  has  been  longest  in  opera- 
tion the  township  owns  the  wagons,  and  a  somewhat  lower  rate  is 
paid  for  driver  and  team.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
drivers,  for  no  such  difficulty  is  ever  mentioned;  indeed,  one  of  the 
objections  commonly  found  is  against  letting  the  job  to  the  lowest 
bidder. 

"Speaking  generally  one  team  can  transport  all  the  children  of  an 
average  school  district  (15  to  20).  This  man,  team  and  wagon, 
therefore,  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  to  one  and  one-half  dollars  per 
day  take  the  place  of  a  schoolhouse,  with  its  heating  and  repairs, 
and  oftentimes  of  a  school  teacher  as  well.  It  is  not  surprising 
then,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  transport  the  children  than  to  maintain  a 
school  for  them." 

Vermont  transports  7,651  children  for  $36,000  per  term,  or  less 
than  $4.71  apiece. 

Indiana  in  1907-1908  transported  19,109  children  in  1,116  wagons 
running  at  a  cost  of  $2.07  per  day  for  each  wagon. 

tMinnesota  transported  pupils  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $35.00  per 
wagon. 

Illinois  pays  its  drivers  for  transportation  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per 
day,  according  to  the  length  of  the  trip. 

Ohio — Trumbull  County — transports  it  pupils  at  an  average  of 
11.3  cents  per  pupil. 

Florida   pays   its   drivers   in  twenty-seven   different   districts   an 
average  of  $23.33  per  month  for  transporting  its  children. 
Kansas  runs  school  wagons  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $30.00  per  wagon. 

^Virginia. — The  average  daily  cost  per  pupil  for  transportation 
for  the  entire  State  is  ten  cents. 


*  Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.    University  of  Illinois  Bulletin. 

f  Consolidation  of  School  Districts.    Minnesota  Bulletin. 
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♦Indiana — Royerton  District. — Prices  paid  to  drivers  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Route  No.  1     : 3.50  miles,  $1.00,  12  children 

Route  No.  2   3.50  miles,  1.00,  8  children 

Route  No.  3  4.50  miles,  1.25,  16  children 

Route  No.  4    5.75  miles,  1.60,  19  children 

Route  No.  5     5.50  miles,  1.60,  25  children 

Route  No.  6   3.25  miles,  1.25,  17  children 

Route  No.  7    3.75  miles,  1.25,  12  children 

Route  No.  8     5.25  miles,  1.50,  9  children 

From  the  above  statistics  and  tables  taken  from  representative 
situations  in  Iowa,  Vermont,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kan- 
sas, Florida  and  Virginia — situations  which  may  fairly  represent  the 
average  daily  and  monthly  cost  of  transportation  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  approximately  it  costs  $1.50  per 
month  for  each  child  conveyed  to  and  from  school  daily. 

THE  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PER  PUPIL  AND  THE  AVERAGE 
MONTHLY  COST  OF  TEACHING  PER  PUPIL  IN  THE  SMALL  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Since  statistics  would  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  average 
monthly  cost  of  transporting  each  child  to  and  from  school  daily  is 
approximately  $1.50,  and  since  statistics  from  twenty-one  counties 
in  this  State  establish  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly  cost  of 
teaching  per  pupil  in  schools  having  from  one  to  twelve  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  is  $2.56,  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  average 
monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per  pupil  in  schools  having  from  one 
to  twelve  pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  approximately  70  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  monthly  cost  of  transporting  each  child  to 
and  from  school  daily;  that  since  statistics  taken  from  thirty 
counties  in  this  State  establish  the  fact  that  the  average  monthly 
cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in  schools  having  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  $2.03,  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  per  pupil  in  schools  having  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  55  per  cent  greater 
than  the  monthly  cost  of  transporting  each  pupil  to  and  from  school 
daily;  and  that,  since  statistics  from  thirty-four  counties  of  this 
State  show  that  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per 
pupil  in  schools  having  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ance is  $1.55,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teach- 
ing per  pupil  in  schools  having  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  is  3.3  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  monthly 
cost  of  transporting  each  child  to  and  from  school  daily. 

•  Consolidation  of  School  Districts  and  Transportation  of  Pupils  at  Public  Expenes. 
As  well. 
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THE  ACTUAL  OPERATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

THE  TYPE  AND  COST  OF  WAGONS  USED. 

The  type  of  wagon  used  for  transportation  varies  in  different  com- 
munities from  the  ordinary  plantation  wagon,  provided  with  cush- 
ioned seats  and  covered  with  canvas  or  sail  cloth  to  protect  the 
children  from  rough  weather,  to  the  regular  school  wagons,  costing 
from  $80.00  to  $175.00  and  built  especially  for  this  purpose;  and  the 
number  of  pupils  conveyed  per  wagon  ranges  from  six  to  thirty-six. 
The  county  superintendent  of  Appomattox  County,  Virginia,  had  a 
wagon  especially  constructed  for  conveying  children  over  hilly  and 
heavy  clay  roads  in  the  piedmont  section  of  that  State.  This  wagon 
was  thirteen  feet  long,  cost  $86.00,  and  carried  thirty-six  children. 

Prevailing  opinion  is  in  favor  of  township  or  county  board  owner- 
ship of  the  school  wagon,  but  generally  speaking  the  township  or 
county  board  of  education  does  not  furnish  the  team,  blankets  or 
robes,  or  in  extremely  cold  sections  of  the  country  soap-stones, 
stoves,  or  oil  stove-heaters. 

LENGTH  OF  WAGON  ROUTES. 

The  length  of  wagon  routes  varies  in  different  communities  and  is 
determined  by  the  school  authorities  according  to  local  conditions. 
Investigation  does  not  show  a  wagon  route  shorter  than  one  and  one- 
half  miles,  nor  longer  than  ten  and  one-half  miles.  These  may  fairly 
represent  the  two  extreme  limits  of  transportation  routes.  In  the 
foothills  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  Albermarle  County,  Virginia, 
the  longest  distance  pupils  are  hauled  is  approximately  three  miles; 
in  Appomattox  County,  situated  in  the  piedmont  section  of  Virginia, 
the  longest  distance  pupils  are  hauled  is  approximately  five  miles, 
while  in  Sussex  County,  situated  in  the  tidewater  section  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  longest  distance  pupils  are  hauled  is  seven  miles.  While 
splendid  results  have  been  obtained  by  conveying  pupils  seven,  eight 
and  even  ten  and  one-half  miles  to  an  efficient  school,  yet  the  best 
American  experience  seems  to  favor  a  maximum  limit  of  the  wagon 
route  of  not  more  than  six  miles,  unless  in  exceptional  cases;  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  more  permanent  and  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  from  transportation  when  the  maximum 
limit  of  the  wagon  route  is  not  more  than  five  miles.  This  distance 
may  be  traveled  safely  and  easily  within  an  hour,  and  pupils  living 
at  the  end  of  the  route  may  leave  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  be  returned  to  their  homes  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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Map  of  Lloyd  Township,  Dickinson  CJounty,  showing  transportation  routes.    The  num- 
bers indicate  where  each  wagon  starts  and  the  arrows  show  the  direction  taken. 
X.     Homes  from  which  children  are  transported. 
[]     Central  school. 
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DRIVER'S  CONTRACT. 

While  there  are  as  many  different  contracts  as  there  are  cen- 
tralized schools  employing  public  transportation,  each  differing  in 
some  particulars,  yet  below  we  have  given  two  contracts  which  seem 
to  include  the  most  important  features,  and  which  may  be  fairly 
representative. 

Form  Number  One. 

THIS  CONTRACT  made  this  the  12th  day  of  August,  1910,  between 
Clover  Hill  District  School  Board  of  the  first  part,  and  J.  W.  Carter 
of  the  second  part. 

WITNESSETH:  That  the  said  Clover  Hill  School  Board  agrees 
to  furnish  a  school  wagon  and  harness  (without  collars,  lines  or 
bridles)  to  the  said  Carter  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  children, 
in  said  wagon  to  Appomattox  High  School,  said  wagon  to  start  at 
Carter's  house,  thence  across  to  Turns  Hill  Road  at  head  of  Baker's 
Land;  thence  on  the  public  road  to  the  Agricultural  High  School 
Building  at  Appomattox. 

The  said  Carter  agrees  to  furnish  all  team  necessary  to  convey 
said  children,  and  to  drive  said  team  himself.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
all  the  children  riding  in  said  wagon  are  under  control  of  said  Carter 
while  in  said  wagon,  and  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  child 
shall  be  reported  by  said  Carter  to  the  principal  of  said  school,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  him.  It  is  also  agreed  that  no  child  living  under  two 
miles  from  said  school  will  be  permitted  to  ride  in  said  wagon,  nor 
can  any  child  ride  across  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  Appomattox 
River. 

Clover  Hill  School  Board  agrees  to  pay  the  said  J.  W.  Carter 
forty  ($40.00)  dollars  per  month  for  his  services,  as  above,  whilst 
actually  employed  (all  lost  time  by  wagon  to  be  deducted).  The 
Board  reserves  the  right  to  discontinue  said  wagon  at  any  time, 
should  the  service  prove  unavailable. 

J.  K.  Hannah,  Supt.  (Seal.) 

J.  W.  Carter,  Contractor.     (Seal.) 

Form  Number  Two.* 

Each  driver  must  furnish  a  team  that  is  safe,  yet  strong  and  active 
enough  to  draw  the  load  on  a  slow  trot.  Each  driver  must  start 
from  the  further  terminal  of  his  route  at  such  a  time  as  will  enable 
him  to  reach  the  schoolhouse  by  driving  directly  and  with  due 
speed,  not  later  than  8:05  a.  m..  Standard  Time,  making  only  such 
stops  as  are  required  for  the  pupils  to  enter  the  wagon.  In  case  any 
pupil  shall  not  have  reached  the  road,  the  driver  must  wait  a  reason- 
able length  of  time. 

Each  driver  must  blow  a  horn  to  announce  his  coming  in  the 
morning  that  the  pupils  may  be  ready,  and  in  the  evening  that  the 
parents  may  know  of  their  arrival  at  home. 

Each  driver  must  be  at  the  schoolhouse  at  3  p.  m.  with  his  wagon 
ready  to  receive  his  load,  and  shall  drive  thence  to  the  farther 
terminus  of  his  route  as  quickly  as  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  the 
welfare  of  his  team  will  permit,  making  only  such  stops  as  are  neces- 
sary for  his  pupils  to  leave  the  wagon  at  their  respective  homes. 


*  From  Ohio  State  Univeraity  Bulletin. 
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Each  driver  must  make  a  full  stop  for  each  pupil  to  enter  and  leave 
the  wagon. 

Each  driver  is  required  to  keep  his  wagon  in  shelter,  except  when 
driving  his  route. 

Each  driver  is  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicants 
while  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  so  deport  him- 
self as  to  set  a  good  example  for  the  children  under  his  care. 

Each  driver  must  refrain  from  discussing  any  topic  that  may  have 
a  tendency  to  make  trouble  in  the  school,  such  as  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  the  merits  of  a  punishment,  etc.  Each  driver  must 
avoid  quarreling  with  any  child  under  his  care. 

Each  pupil  upon  entering  the  wagon  must  clean  his  shoes  of  mud 
or  snow  and  be  seated  in  the  place  designated  by  the  driver  or  super- 
intendent, and  remain  in  that  place  until  his  destination  is  reached. 
Pupils  must  conduct  themselves  in  a  proper  manner.  There  must 
be  no  hallooing  on  passing  people,  loud  or  boisterous  noise,  swearing, 
vulgarity,  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  by  pupils  or  driver. 

Pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  drivers,  the 
whole  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of 
education,  to  whom  all  complaints  must  be  made. 

The  deportment  of  each  pupil  in  the  wagon  will  be  considered  by 
his  teacher  in  making  up  his  grade  card.  The  driver  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  advised  and  directed  by  the  superintendent  and  the  board 
of  education.  Each  driver  must  discharge  the  provisions  and  details 
of  this  contract  under  the  penalty  of  immediate  dismissal  and  for- 
feiture of  the  amount  then  due  him  by  and  from  the  board  of 
education.  Each  driver  must  be  responsible  for  any  damage  done  his 
wagon  while  in  his  possession,  except  when  such  damage  is  unavoid- 
able, such  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 

Each  driver  may  draw  eighty-five  per  cent  of  his  wages  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  the  fifteen  per  cent  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  as  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract,  said  fifteen  per  cent  to  be  paid  to  him  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  provided  he  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  his  contract. 
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TYPICAL  WAGON  REPORT  USED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

"Monthly  report  of  A.  C.  Jordan,  driver  of  wagon  No in 

New  Park  District,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia,  for  the  month 
ending  31st  day  of  October,  1910." 


Wagon's  Time 

of  Arrival  at 

School. 


Number  Wagoned. 


Boys.     Girls.     Total 


Monday 

Tuesday..  J. 
Wednesday- 
Thursday... 
Friday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday.. 
Friday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday- - 
Friday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday-. 
Friday 


8.45 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 

8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.55 
8.55 

8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 

8.50 


Totals , 

Daily  average. 


163 

7.8 


175 
8.3 


16.1 


Cost  of  wagon  per  month $35.00 

Cost  per  pupil  per  month .-. 1.08 


We  certify  that  the  above  report  is  correct. 

A.  C.  Jordan,  Wagoner. 

R.  H.  TiMBEKLAKE,  Principal  of  School. 
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THE  COMMON  OBJECTIONS  URGED  AGAINST  CONSOLI- 
DATION AND  TRANSPORTATION 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  some  of  the  objections  to  consolida- 
tion and  transportation  are  the  results  of  a  deep-seated  prejudice  and 
a  narrow  and  sordid  selfishness,  yet  it  is  no  doubt  equally  true  that 
some  of  the  objections  to  this  policy,  though  honest  and  sincere,  are 
simply  due  to  lack  of  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  actual  operation 
of  the  plan,  or  a  lack  of  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  its  successful  operation  for  the  community 
at  large  as  well  as  for  the  children. 

Below  are  given  some  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  against 
the  plan: 

1.  Bad  roads  and  bad  weather. 

2.  Fear  it  will  be  expensive. 

3.  Fear  it  will  depreciate  farm  values. 

4.  Fear  children  will  suffer  physical  discomfort. 

5.  Prejudice  against  giving  up  the  little  one-room  school  near 
their  doors. 
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THE  COMMON  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED  FROM  ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE 

(1)  BAD  ROADS  AND  BAD  WEATHER. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  objections  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity when  the  question  of  consolidation  and  transportation  is 
introduced.  The  rough  places  in  the  road,  the  hills,  the  clay  or  the 
sand,  over  which  they  have  hauled  heavy  loads  of  their  farm  products 
to  market  year  after  year  and  without  serious  inconvenience  now 
seem  to  take  on  a  different  hue,  seem  at  once  to  become  magnified 
in  their  own  minds,  and  in  fact  become  almost  impassable.  They 
admit  that  the  plan  of  consolidating  small  inefficient  schools  and 
hauling  the  pupils  to  a  strong  and  efficient  central  school  sounds 
well,  and  would  no  doubt  work  well  were  there  good  roads  in  the 
community;  but,  since  the  roads  are  bad,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
the  community  must  first  devote  its  attention  to  securing  good  roads, 
and  then  consolidation  and  transportation  will  logically  follow. 
Thus  the  question  of  consolidation  and  transportation  is  brushed 
aside. 

But  according  to  the  best  American  experience,  however,  this  bad 
roads  and  had  weather  objection  is  often  very  much  overworked,  very 
often  exaggerated  and  magnified;  and  roads  that  are  very  bad  in 
winter  have  not  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  success- 
ful consolidation  and  transportation;  nor  does  the  best  American  ex- 
perience coincide  with  the  view  held  by  some  that  good  roads  must 
always  inevitably  precede  and  consolidation  and  transportation  fol- 
low. Frequently  transportation  of  the  community's  children  clari- 
fies and  intensifies  their  need  for  good  roads  and  becomes  the  strong- 
est and  most  effective  incentive  for  good  road  construction. 

*  "Most  of  the  Virginia  roads  are  bad — very  bad — in  winter. 
But  it  takes  even  worse  roads  than  the  average  to  prevent  transpor- 
tation of  children.  Good  roads  and  good  schools  should  go  together; 
but  since  neither  exists  in  many  of  our  communities,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  advocates  of  good  schools  to  go  right  ahead,  hoping  that  good 
roads  will  follow.  Moreover,  there  are  today  inadequate,  unsatisfac- 
tory one-  and  two-room  schools  near  to  each  other  on  some  of  the  best 
roads  of  our  State.  These  could  easily  be  consolidated  into  large,  well 
graded  schools.  Some  of  them  are  being  consolidated.  Others  will 
be  just  as  fast  as  we  can  educate  the  people  to  see  the  advantages. 


*  Consolidation  and  Transportation.    J.  D.  Eggieston,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Virginia. 
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"Do  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  or  misled  by  frequently  uttered 
statements  that  we  cannot  have  consolidation  of  schools  and  trans- 
portation of  children  until  we  have  better  roads.  You  can  hear  this 
all  over  Virginia.  It  is  true  that  good  roads  make  it  easier  to  have 
consolidation  and  transportation,  provided  the  people  are  intelli- 
gently interested  in  their  schools,  but  experience  and  observation 
show  that  good  schools  do  not  necessarily  follow  good  roads.  With 
the  exception  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  which  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  matter  of  public  transportation,  and  one  or  two  other  counties, 
the  counties  in  Virginia  which  have  the  best  roads,  have  schools 
which  are  below  the  average  in  quality  and  above  the  average  in 
quantity.  Experience  and  observation  have  shown  also  that  good 
roads  do  follow  good  schools,  and  that  the  consolidation  of  schools 
brings  to  bear  on  the  county  authorities  great  pressure  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads  leading  to  such  schools.  I  say  to  you  frankly 
that  if  we  wait  in  the  South  for  good  roads  before  beginning  a  move- 
ment for  consolidation  and  public  transportation,  we  will  make  a 
fatal  mistake.  There  are  hundreds  of  schools  in  Virginia,  and  thou- 
sands of  schools  in  the  South,  that  can  and  should  be  consolidated, 
whether  the  roads  are  improved  or  not.  My  advice,  therefore,  to  my 
fellow  workers  is  to  go  ahead  and  not  wait  for  that  millennial  period 
when  we  shall  have  good  roads  everywhere.  In  Virginia  every 
school  man  preaches  good  schools  and  good  roads,  and  I  am  glad  to 
add  that  the  number  of  good  roads  men  who  preach  good  roads  and 
good  schools  is  increasing." 

The  writer  spent  one  month  last  fall  making  a  personal  study  of 
the  representative  consolidated  schools  employing  public  transpor- 
tation in  the  various  sections  of  Virginia.  Due  consideration  was 
given  in  this  study  to  the  relation  of  consolidation  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  condition  of  the  roads.  With  this  in  view,  I  traveled 
over  practically  the  entire  length  of  the  transportation  routes  over 
which  pupils  were  being  conveyed  to  each  of  these  schools  studied, 
sometimes  riding  to  the  end  of  the  route  in  the  "kid  wagon" 
with  the  driver  and  children,  and  sometimes  riding  to  the  end  of 
the  route  in  a  buggy  with  the  superintendent  or  teacher.  But, 
whether  the  transportation  routes  wound  over  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  over  the  hilly  and  heavy  clay  roads  of  the 
piedmont  section,  or  for  six  or  seven  miles  through  the  heavy  sand  of 
the  tidewater  section,  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  road  did  not 
preclude  the  successful  and  effective  consolidation  of  schools  and 
public  transportation  of  children. 

This  practical  experience  gained  in  traveling  over  these  transpor- 
tation routes  in  all  the  representative  sections  of  that  State  in  which 
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consolidation  and  transportation  is  in  varying  stages  of  progress 
convinced  us  that  there  is  not  the  foundation  for  the  objection  of 
bad  roads  and  bad  weather  as  at  first  glance  appears,  and  that  this 
objection  ofttimes  exists  more  in  imagination  than  in  reality. 

Since  the  geographic  features,  the  roads  and  climatic  conditions 
in  Virginia  are  very  similar  to  those  in  North  Carolina,  the  ob- 
jection "bad  roads  and  bad  weather"  is  no  less  diflScult  to  overcome 
in  that  State  than  in  North  Carolina.  Yet  Virginia,  starting  this 
movement  of  consolidation  and  public  transportation  only  about 
five  years  ago,  last  year  expended  for  this  purpose  approximately 
$44,000,  running  one  hundred  and  seventy  wagons  and  conveying  to 
school  each  day  about  3,060  children. 

♦  "The  good  roads  movement  in  Minnesota  should  be  encour- 
aged on  every  hand.  The  consolidated  school  will  naturally  be  lo- 
cated along  the  main  traveled  highway  and  its  establishment  should 
be  an  added  reason  why  this  highway  should  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition." 

*"About  one  hundred  and  fifty  transportation  wagons  are  now 
running  in  one  hundred  and  three  districts  and  this  ought  to  be 
evidence  that  the  condition  of  the  roads  is  not  such  a  great  dif- 
ficulty but  that  it  may  be  overcome." 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  when  it  is  practicable  for  any  other 
wagon  to  run  it  would  be  possible  for  a  school  wagon  to  run,  that 
the  driver  of  the  school  wagon  would  be  able  to  find  the  same  way 
around  the  mud-holes  that  the  driver  of  the  farm  wagon  or  the 
rural  mail  wagon  finds.  And  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  when  the 
weather  is  too  bad  for  horses  to  be  exposed  it  is  also  too  bad  for 
boys  and  girls  to  be  exposed. 

t"The  fact  is,  that  many  of  the  schools  in  operation,  notably 
the  one  at  Buffalo  Center,  Iowa,  are  surrounded  only  by  mud  roads. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  This  makes  a  seem- 
ing difficulty,  but  milk  is  transported  to  the  factories  regularly  and 
mail  is  delivered;  then  why  not  children  also?  There  is  no  question 
but  that  consolidation  of  schools  like  rural  delivery  of  mail  goes 
naturally  with  better  roads,  and  that  both  will  hasten  their  coming; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  both  are  entirely  feasible  under  present  con- 
ditions, and  that  hesitancy  on  this  account  is  not  only  to  deprive 
children  of  their  school  privileges  but  also  to  shift  upon  them  and 
their  feet  and  legs  a  job  we  consider  too  hard  for  our  horses. 


•Consolidation  of  School  Districts  and  Transportation  of  Pupils.    C.  G.  Schulz,  State 
Superintendent  ot  Public  Instruction,  Minnesota, 
t  Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.    University  of  Illinois  Bulletin. 
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"The  transportation  of  pupils  is  an  admitted  success  wherever  con- 
solidation has  been  tried.  It  has  been  tried  both  where  the  population 
is  sparse  and  where  it  is  dense;  among  the  hills  of  Massachusetts 
and  on  the  plains  farther  west;  in  the  mud  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  in 
the  sands  of  Southeast  Virginia  and  Florida,  and  on  the  fine  roads 
of  Kansas,  and  experience  indicates  that  it  is  adapted  to  all  these 
varying  conditions." 

(2)  FEAR  IT  WILL  COST  MORE. 

As  the  total  cost  of  consolidation  and  the  cost  of  transportation 
have  been  rather  fully  discussed  in  previous  sections  of  this  paper,  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of  this 
phase  of  the  question  at  this  point.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  that  accord- 
ing to  expert  opinion,  *  "Consolidation  and  transportation  tend 
to  lessen  expense,  so  that  the  same  grade  of  schools  can  be  had  much 
cheaper,  or  a  far  better  grade  at  the  same  expense,  as  patrons  may 
desire;  or  if  they  please,  a  full  equivalent  of  the  best  city  schools  may 
be  established  and  conducted  at  slightly  greater  cost  than  hereto- 
fore, and  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  in  the  city.  As  things  are  to- 
day, without  consolidation,  country  people  not  only  pay  more  for 
elementary  instruction  alone  than  city  schools  cost,  including  the 
high  school  course,  but,  in  addition,  farmers  pay  out  vast  sums 
for  tuition  and  other  expenses  of  their  older  children  attending  city 
schools  for  what  is  not  offered  at  home.  That  though  enormously 
expensive,  these  schools  are  not  effective,  necessitating  large  addi- 
tional outlay  in  sending  the  older  children  to  the  city  schools  at  ex- 
cessive cost  and  with  much  inconvenience,  because  done  entirely  as 
private  enterprise  and  at  personal  cost." 

It  has  been  previously  shown  in  this  bulletin  by  facts  taken  from  a 
large  number  of  the  representative  counties  of  North  Carolina  that 
the  average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per  pupil  in  daily  attend- 
ance upon  the  small  schools  in  this  State  is  much  greater  than  the 
approximated  average  monthly  cost  of  transportation  alone  per  pupil 
in  daily  attendance. 

(3)  FEAR  OF  DEPRECIATING  FARM  VALUES. 

Frequently  communities  actuated  by  a  narrow  and  sordid  selfish- 
ness refuse  to  consider  the  question  of  consolidation  and  transporta- 
tion, fearing  that  in  the  abandonment  of  the  little  one-room  school 
near  their  door  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  school 
some  distance  removed,  they  are  thereby  decreasing  the  value  of  their 
own  land  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  in  another  neighborhood. 
This  fear  which  is  sometimes  deep-seated  is  not  founded  in  reason  nor 

•  Illinois  Report  on  Consolidation. 
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sustained  by  the  facts  of  actual  experience.  Consolidation  of  schools 
necessarily  involves  the  consolidation  of  neighborhoods.  What  before 
consolidation  were  practically  two  separate  neighborhoods  and  two 
separate  communities,  after  consolidation  become  one  large  neigh- 
borhood and  one  large  and  organic  community.  Each  man  becomes 
an  organic  part  of  this  larger  neighborhood  and  this  larger  com- 
munity life.  By  means  of  the  school  wagon,  this  larger  community 
now  becomes  as  compactly  knit  together  as  was  the  smaller  com- 
munity before  consolidation  and  transportation;  and  by  means  of  the 
school  wagon  the  effective  and  social  influence  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral school  permeates  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  larger  neigh- 
borhood, enriching  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  each  man  within 
its  confines  and  enhancing  the  value  of  each  individual  farm. 

Letter  of  W.  E.  Peyton. 

The  following  letter  written  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Peyton,  editor  of  the 

Burns  Citizen,  a  resident  of  the  consolidated  district,  contains  most 

interesting  views  as  to  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  to  a  community 

of  a  consolidated  district: 

^  „         „  Burns,  Kansas,  March  30,  1908. 

SupT.  E.  T.  Fairchild, 

Topeka,  Kansas. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Having  been  requested  by  you  to  state  briefly  the  relation  of  a 
consolidated  school  to  land  values,  will  say  that  we  have  in  Burns, 
a  city  of  450  people,  an  ideal  in-every-way  satisfactory  consolidated 
school  that  no  one  would  part  with  for  any  other  plan.  It  does  give 
satisfaction  in  every  respect.  Its  relation  to  land  values  is  hard  to 
get  at,  through  the  fact  that  many  other  things  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  real  estate  values,  but  the  proposition  is  this:  If  a  good  school 
is  of  any  value  to  adjoining  land,  then  it  does  affect  land  values,  and 
if  the  method  of  conducting  the  school  is  improved  upon,  then  it  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  land.  Another  fact  pertinent  to  this  ques- 
tion is  that  all  our  real  estate  agents  push  the  consolidated  school  in 
advertising  and  in  conversation  with  buyers,  as  a  primary  reason  for 
purchasing,  either  for  a  home  or  for  an  investment.  It  has  been  my 
experience  in  the  real  estate  business  that  a  man  will  pay  more  for 
land  that  has  the  very  best  school  facilities.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
our  consolidated  school  in  Burns  has  added  an  average  value  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars  per  acre  on  every  acre  in  the  district,  and  I 
think  that  all  the  patrons  of  this  school  and  the  business  men  of  the 
city  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement,  and  will  consider  it  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 
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Having  sold  land,  and  knowing  the  conditions  before  and  after  the 
consolidation  plan  went  into  operation,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  if 
depreciation  ever  does  set  in  on  land  that  it  will  be  demonstrated 
beyond  dispute  that  our  land  will  sell  for  five  dollars  an  acre  more, 
all  other  conditions  being  equal,  than  any  city  without  school  facili- 
ties of  this  high  class.  W.  E.  Peyton. 

*  "Where  the  system  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial  the  land 
values  have  not  been  affected  as  feared  by  some  of  the  farmers.  On 
the  contrary  the  value  of  all  the  land  in  the  consolidated  district 
tributary  to  the  central  school  has  been  increased  in  value.  It  is  not 
the  accessiblity  within  walking  distance  to  a  poor  school  that  makes 
a  farm  valuable,  but  the  accessibility,  whatever  may  be  the  means  of 
reaching  it,  to  a  good  school.  It  is  reported  in  the  eastern  states 
where  the  system  has  been  tried  that  now  when  a  farm  is  advertised 
for  sale  it  is  said  that  the  children  are  transported  to  a  first  class 
central  school,  instead  of  offering  as  an  inducement  that  the  district 
school  is  within  a  mile  of  the  farm.  In  Winnebago  County,  near 
Forest  City  and  Buffalo  Center,  Ohio,  farms  have  been  sold  where 
consolidation  has  been  adopted  and  transportation  is  furnished  and 
the  buyers  have  been  well  satisfied  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  the 
land  because  of  the  exceptionally  good  educational  advantages  offered 
to  the  children.  In  fact,  there  is  no  instance  on  record  where,  after 
trying  both  system  fairly,  the  farmers  preferred  the  inferior  dis- 
trict school  to  the  superior  central  school,  providing  the  conditions  of 
transportation  and  the  details  have  been  properly  attended  to." 

f'The  apprehensions  of  owners  of  real  estate  that  a  deprecia- 
tion of  values  would  result  if  the  local  schools  were  closed  have 
proved  to  be  groundless. 

"The  general  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  efficiency  rather  than  the 
accessibility  of  the  school  is  the  demand  of  the  times  by  those  who 
desire  to  invest  in  farm  realty  for  homes." 

^"Consolidation  increases  property  values  as  a  whole  for  those 
who  care  to  sell"  and  enriches  the  life  of  those  who  remain. 

^"A  good  school  six  miles  away  with  transportation  will  add 
more  to  the  value  of  a  farm  than  a  poor  school  brought  to  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile." 

§  "Advices  from  other  States  in  which  the  abandonment  of  school- 
houses  has  occurred  and  pupils  transported  are  to  the  effect  that 
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the  fears  of  depreciation  have  not  been  realized  or  the  prediction 
fulfilled." 

The  foregoing  statements  based  upon  actual  experience  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  California,  Iowa,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
may  fairly  represent  the  experience  throughout  the  United  States, 
would  seem  to  establish  sufficient  proof  that  the  objection  to  aban- 
doning small  local  schools  and  establishing  strong  central  schools  to 
which  the  pupils  are  conveyed  because  it  would  result  in  decreasing 
farm  values  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  local  school  aban- 
doned is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

(4)  FEAR  CHILDREN  WILL  SUFFER  PHYSICAL  DISCOMFORT. 

At  first  glance  this  objection  may  seem  valid,  but  actual  experience 
shows  quite  the  contrary  to  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Those  who  raise  this  objection  do  not  seem  to  have  considered 
carefully  the  fact  that  already  young  children  from  six  to  seven 
years  of  age  are  walking  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half 
miles  to  attend  the  small  one-teacher  schools  in  this  State;  that 
frequently  in  bad  weather,  having  to  wade  through  mud  and  slush 
and  rain,  and  frequently  having  to  sit  for  a  good  portion  of  the  day 
with  damp  clothing  on  and  with  wet  feet  in  a  little  room  that  is  un- 
sanitary and  almost  impossible  to  heat,  with  perchance  a  pane  of 
glass  out  here  and  there,  and  with  huge  cracks  in  the  floor — that 
under  these  actual  circumstances  their  children  are  now  far  more 
exposed  to  cold  and  subject  to  serious  illness  than  children  who,  even 
though  they  are  compelled  to  walk  one-half  of  a  mile  to  get  to  the 
transportation  route,  are  enabled  by  so  doing  to  enter  a  school  wagon 
adequately  equipped  with  side  curtains  and  well  covered,  amply 
provided  with  laprobes  and  blankets  and  are  conveyed  to  a  large  and 
comfortable  school  building,  adequately  heated  and  lighted  and  pro- 
vided with  proper  santitation. 

Prom  the  fact  that  the  driver  carries  a  watch  and  is  under  contract 
to  travel  on  schedule  time,  the  pupils  living  along  and  near  the  route 
know  approximately  what  time  to  expect  him,  and,  therefore,  long 
standing  in  disagreeable  weather  is  avoided. 

The  contention  that  children  either  while  waiting  for  the  wagon 
to  start  or  while  riding  to  school  will  have  their  health  endangered 
is  not  sustained  by  facts,  because  in  many  places — Vermont,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Ohio  and  Nebraska — where  it  is  much  colder  than  it  is 
in  North  Carolina,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  pupils  are 
being  comfortably  transported. 

*  "Two   warming   stoves    are   the   common    carriage    heaters    for 


*  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  and  Transportation  of   Pupils.    J.  W.  Olaen,  State 
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keeping  the  feet  warm.  A  pupil  provided  with  overshoes  and  other- 
wise dressed  for  walking  to  school  need  experience  no  discomfort 
in  their  driving  five  or  six  miles  to  and  from  school.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  the  pupils  and  the  driver,  and  during  the  recent  cold, 
which  it  is  cla'imed  has  been  the  longest  on  record,  there  was  no  fall- 
ing off  in  attendance  from  district  No.  33." 

It  is  better  for  the  health  of  the  children,  being  less  exposed  to 
wet  feet  and  clothing,  and  the  ills  resulting  therefrom. 

Miss  Harriet  Dalton,  principal  of  one  of  the  State  graded  schools  in 
Wisconsin,  says:  "The  ride  in  the  morning  gives  the  children  a  wide- 
awakeness  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  children  who  step  from  their 
home  doors  into  the  school.  Surely,  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  driven 
for  three  miles  through  the  cold  and  mud  than  to  walk  a  mile  or  two, 
as  they  needs  must  do  if  they  have  a  district  school." 

*  "Experience  is  conclusive  that  the  only  humane  way  of  put- 
ting children  of  all  ages  and  conditions  into  school  through  all  kinds 
of  weather  is  to  transport  them  in  wagons  that  are  covered,  and, 
when  necessary,  warmed." 

*  "Experience  is  conclusive  that  transportation  is  more  humane 
than  walking  and  that  exposure  to  rain,  snow,  sleet,  north  winds,  and 
sitting  in  the  school  room  with  damp  feet  and  damp  clothing  cause 
much  of  the  sickness  among  school  children.  It  is  reported  by  some 
that  transportation  reduces  appreciably  the  doctor  bills." 

*  "Riding  in  a  closed  wagon  is  so  much  more  comfortable  that 
even  in  pleasant  weather  the  pupils  would  rather  ride  from  three  to 
five  miles  than  to  walk  one  mile.  The  school  wagon,  like  the  street 
car  of  the  city,  removes  the  objection  of  distance,  and  brings  all  into 
easier  access  to  school.  The  comfort  of  riding  is  such  that  the  con- 
solidated school  is  much  more  easily  reached  than  the  abandoned 
schools.  The  general  experience  of  pupils  is  that  riding  is  not  tire- 
some and  much  more  to  be  preferred  to  walking." 

While  the  writer  was  making  ^  personal  investigation  of  this  point 
in  the  representative  consolidated  schools  in  Virginia  in  which  public 
transportation  is  employed,  the  following  question  was  put  to  the 
pupils  that  were  being  transported  to  each  school,  studied:  "Will  all 
those  that  dislike  to  ride  so  far  to  school,  would  like  to  give  up  the 
wagons  and  return  to  the  little  district  school  near  home,  raise  your 
hands?"  This  question  was  put  to  the  children  that  were  being  daily 
transported  three  miles  to  school  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  to  those  being  transported  five  miles  in  the  piedmont 
section,  a:nd  to  those  being  transported  six,  seven  and  eight  miles  in 
the  tidewater  section  of  the  State,  yet  not  one  child  in  these  schools, 


*  Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin.   Davenport, 
t  Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.     State  Superintendent  E.  T.  Fairchild,  Kansas. 
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scattered  from  the  foot  hills  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  sea, 
voted  to  give  up  the  wagon  and  return  to  the  little  one-room  school 
he  had  left. 

(5)  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  GIVING  UP  THE  LITTLE  ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL  NEAR  THEIR  DOOR. 

There  are  always  a  few  in  the  community  who  oppose  any  "new 
thing"  and  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  any  new  way  can 
possibly  be  superior  to  the  old  way.  The  little  one-room  school, 
however  great  its  inherent  disadvantages,  was  good  enough  for  their 
ancestors,  was  good  enough  for  them,  is  good  enough  for  their 
children,  and  will  continue  to  be  good  enough  for  their  children's 
children.  Joined  to  this  stolid  indifference  to  the  educational  welfare 
of  their  children,  there  is  the  sentimental  attachment  which  almost 
amounts  to  fetish  worship  of  the  little  one-room  school  standing  near 
their  own  door  since  the  good  old  days  of  long  ago,  that  blurs  their 
vision  to  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  this  little  schoolhouse  means 
a  building  larger,  more  comfortable,  more  adequately  equipped, 
heated,  lighted,  and  provided  with  proper  sanitation,  that  is  more 
easily  accessible  to  all  the  children  through  transportation,  and  more 
worthy  of  the  pride  and  devotion  of  every  parent  and  child  within  the 
enlarged  neighborhood  with  its  intensified  community  interests;  that 
blurs  their  vision  to  the  fact  that  for  this  little  one-room  school  serv- 
ing only  a  few  people  there  will  be  substituted  the  strong  central 
school  adequately  taught  and  supervised,  serving  effectively  this 
larger  community  for  which  it  will  become  an  efficient  intellectual 
and  social  center,  touching,  vitalizing  and  organizing  all  its  varied 
interests,  providing  lecture  courses  and  literary  exercises  for  the 
people,  serving  as  a  meeting  place  for  reading  circles,  farmers' 
unions  and  mothers'  clubs. 

To  this  class  of  people  the  argument  that  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1869,  that  today  it 
is  in  successful  operation  in  thirty-two  States  of  America,  and  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  with  the  farmers  in  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  communities,  is  the  only  way  yet  discovered  whereby 
the  country  child  can  be  given  educational  opporunities  equal  to 
those  now  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  city  child  in  North  Carolina, 
makes  no  appeal.  In  communities  where  this  stolid  educational 
indifference,  this  lack  of  a  larger  educational  vision,  and  this  almost 
fetish  worship  of  the  ancestral  one-room  school  prevails,  consolida- 
tion and  transportation  will  no  doubt  experience  genuine  difficulty  in 
making  headway,  and  will  never  realize  its  highest  possibilities,  until 
these  "objectors,"  like  the  Israelites  of  old  working  in  the  desert, 
shall  drop  out  of  life's  race  and  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  men. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

In  the  answer  that  practical  American  experience  makes  to  the 
common  objections  urged  against  consolidation  and  transportation, 
one  important  advantage  of  transportation  in  making  proper  provi- 
sion for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  in  bad  weather 
through  riding  in  a  closed  and  comfortable  school  wagon,  adequately 
equipped  with  laprobes,  blankets,  and  in  extremely  cold  climates 
soapstones  and  heaters,  was  duly  emphasized.  But  there  are  other 
well  recognized  and  important  advantages  of  public  conveyance  not 
brought  out  in  these  answers  which  are  worthy  of  special  consid- 
eration, 

MORAL  CONDUCT  OF  CHILDREN  PROMOTED. 

"Children  that  are  transported  to  school  are  in  the  care  of  a  re- 
sponsible driver  in  going  to  and  from  school,  and  their  morals 
and  conduct  are  carefully  guarded;  quarreling,  fighting  and  vulgar 
language  a*re  prevented,  and  the  pupils  are  protected  from  the  danger 
of  those  offenses  to  decency  and  good  morals  so  common  on  the  road 
going  to  and  from  school." 

When  public  transportation  is  introduced,  the  wagons  used  for  con- 
veying pupils  to  school  during  the  day  can  be  used  in  the  evening 
to  bring  them  and  their  parents  to  attend  lectures,  concerts  and  va- 
rious other  school  or  social  entertainments  that  become  practicable 
in  an  effective  central  school.  Thus  the  school  wagon  practically 
brings  to  the  door  of  every  man  within  the  juridiction  of  the  school 
all  of  the  increased  opportunities,  social  and  intellectual,  incident  to 
the  life  and  organization  of  a  strong  and  efficient  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  WAGON  MAKES  MOVING  TO  TOWN  TO  EDUCATE  THE  COUNTRY  CHILD 

UNNECESSARY. 

Through  public  transportation  of  pupils,  the  farm  becomes  the 
ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up  children.  It  brings  to  the  country 
child  high  school  advantages  equal  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the 
most  favored  city  child  in  the  State,  and  at  a  saving  of  the  heavy 
expense  of  board  or  tuition,  or  both,  incurred  in  sending  him  off  from 
home  to  a  high  school ;  it  keeps  the  child  at  home  during  those  early 
years  when  parental  authority  and  guidance  and  training  are  most 
needed;  it  keeps  the  child  at  home  during  the  evenings  and  on  Sat- 
urdays in  vital  contact  with  nature,  with  plenty  of  work  to  do,  learn- 
ing the  value  and  dignity  of  labor,  instead  of  idly  loafing  about  the 
streets  of  the  village  or  city.  "The  only  proper  way  to  educate  a 
child  up  to  and  including  the  high  school  is  to  do  it  without  disturb- 
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ing  his  home  or  taking  him  out  of  it.  But  farmers  can  never  estab- 
lish an  effective  system  of  country  schools  until  they  transport  their 
children  as  well  as  meet  other  necessary  expenses  of  their  school  at 
public  expense." 

THE  SCHOOL  WAGON  A  SOCIALIZING  AGENCY. 

In  this  age  in  which  the  social  aim  in  education  is  being  stressed 
and  the  idea  of  social  co-operation  is  becoming  more  effective,  the 
school  wagon  is  going  to  have  its  vital  part  to  play  in  making  these 
aims  and  ideals  real  in  country  life.  The  writer  was  convinced  of 
this  fact  after  taking  a  ride  a  few  months  ago  with  about  thirty 
children  of  a  school  over  a  transportation  route  five  miles  long. 
Here  were  children  varying  in  age  from  six  to  eighteen  years  and 
as  well  behaved,  as  well  dressed  and  as  intelligent  as  any  I  have 
seen.  These  thirty  children  represented  homes  of  varying  degrees 
of  physical  comfort,  material  wealth,  social  and  intellectual  standing 
in  that  community,  yet  there  was  no  consciousness  of  distinction 
observable  in  the  attitude  of  any  of  these  children  toward  any  others. 
They  all  were  one  in  the  spirit  of  buoyant,  hopeful  and  happy  child- 
hood. As  we  rode  along,  one  little  girl  would  give  out  the  next  day's 
spelling  lesson  to  her  classmates,  some  of  the  high  school  pupils  were 
working  on  their  Latin  together,  while  others  were  telling  to  those 
who  listened  some  amusing  experiences  in  their  lives.  These  varying 
exercises  would  now  and  then  be  broken  into  by  all  of  the  children 
on  the  wagon  joining  in  singing  some  of  the  songs  they  had  learned 
at  school.  Whenever  the  wagon  stopped  along  the  route  for  the 
children  living  near  by  to  get  out,  there  was  always  the  "good  night" 
as  the  wagon  moved  on,  which  bespoke  the  kindliest  feelings  and 
good  will. 

This  large  company  of  country  children,  through  their  close  and 
vital  contact  in  riding  on  this  school  wagon  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, are  growing  up  to  know  each  other  better;  they  are  forming  ties 
of  genuine  and  permanent  friendship.  The  barriers  of  isolation  so 
characteristic  of  rural  communities  are  being  broken  down  as  the 
children  grow  up  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  spirit  of  one- 
ness in  community  life  and  oneness  in  community  effort  is  taking  a 
firm  root  that  in  a  few  years  from  now  will  bear  fruit  in  a  vitalized 
community,  working  together  in  effective  social  co-operation  for 
those  things  that  tend  to  enhance  the  country  life  of  that  commun- 
ity, making  it  richer,  happier  and  more  efficient. 

THE  SCHOOL  WAGON  REDUCES  TARDINESS  TO  A  MINIMUM. 

That  the  coming  to  school  late  in  the  morning  has  a  harmful  effect 
upon  the  pupil  no  one  will  deny;  that  it  tends  to  destroy  his  interest 
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in  his  work,  that  it  begets  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  lessons, 
carelessness  in  conduct,  that  it  makes  against  the  individual  pupil's 
progress  and  efficiency,  is  the  common  experience  of  all  who  have 
taught  school.  The  boy  who  forms  the  habit  of  tardiness  during  his 
school  years  will  not  likely  grow  into  manhood  with  the  proper 
regard  for  promptness  and  punctuality  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his 
farm,  or  with  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  promptness  and 
punctuality  in  performing  the  duties  or  discharging  the  obligation 
devolving  upon  him  as  a  citizen  in  the  community.  The  habit  of 
promptness  and  punctuality  is  one  of  the  most  vital  the  school  should 
strive  to  form  in  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

In  visitations  to  a  large  number  of  country  schools  last  session,  I 
found  the  habit  of  tardiness  to  be  common  among  the  pupils.  In 
one  school  approximately  33.3  per  cent  of  the  children  came  in  be- 
tween nine  and  nine  thirty  o'clock;  and  in  one  school  visited  all  but 
three  of  the  pupils  had  been  tardy  during  the  month. 

Sometimes  children  are  kept  doing  chores  around  the  house  until  it 
is  too  late  for  them  to  reach  the  school  on  time.  Sometimes  the 
weather  is  bad  and  disargeeable  and  they  are  delayed  in  starting  on 
time,  and  sometimes  the  roads  are  muddy  and  walking  is  difficult 
and  they  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  school'  on  time.  But, 
whatever  the  cause,  the  habit  of  tardiness  is  being  formed,  and  it  is 
having  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  life  of  these  country  children 
in  preventing  or  destroying  an  active  interest  in  school  work  and  in 
retarding  their  progress  and  efficiency  as  pupils.  Therefore,  any 
plan  that  is  effective  in  preventing  the  formation  of  this  habit  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Because  children  prefer  riding  to 
walking,  because  the  wagon  travels  on  schedule  time,  and  no  pupil 
is  detained  in  starting  from  home  on  time  on  account  of  rain,  storm 
or  snow;  because  no  humane  parent  is  willing  to  keep  his  children 
doing  chores  around  the  house  until  the  wagon  has  passed,  thereby 
throwing  upon  them  the  burden  of  walking  several  miles  while  his 
neighbor's  children  ride — because  of  these  facts,  it  is  demonstrated 
by  actual  experience  throughout  America  that  the  school  wagon  is 
the  parent's  and  teacher's  greatest  ally  in  reducing  tardiness  to  a 
minimum  and  in  promoting  to  an  appreciable  degree  the  habit  of 
promptness  and  punctuality  among  country  children. 

THE  SCHOOL  WAGON  AN   EFFECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR   INCREASING   ENROLLMENT  AND 

ATTENDANCE. 

While  the  school  wagon  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  agency 
in  reducing  tardiness  to  a  minimum  and  in  promoting  the  habit  of 
promptness  and  punctuality,  actual  experience  wherever  it  has  been 
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introduced  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  effective  in 
increasing  school  enrollment  and  school  attendance.  Irregular  at- 
tendance is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  educational  progress 
of  the  rural  communities.  In  making  a  careful  study  of  school  en- 
rollment and  school  attendance  in  seventeen  representative  counties 
of  this  State,  statistics  revealed  the  fact  that  during  last  year  only 
forty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  white  school  population  in  these  coun- 
ties attended  school  daily  and  that  less  than  sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
total  white  enrollment  in  these  counties  attended  school  daily.  These 
facts,  which  may  be  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  State,  would 
seem  to  show  quite  conclusively  that  only  forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
white  children  in  the  rural  districts  of  North  Carolina  are  really  be- 
ing educated.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  regular  attendance  becomes 
one  of  vital  concern  to  both  parent  and  teacher,  because  it  is  not 
simply  the  number  of  pupils  whose  names  are  written  on  the  school 
register,  but  it  is  the  number  of  pupils  who  come  to  school  and  are 
present  every  day  that  is  going  to  decrease  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy in  this  State,  and  that  is  going  to  raise  the  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency in  the  industrial,  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  rural  com- 
munities of  North  Carolina.  Consequently,  that  plan  which  most 
effectively  and  permanently  increases  both  the  number  enrolled  and 
the  number  in  daily  attendance  is  the  one  the  most  to  be  desired. 

Some  of  the  progressive  county  superintendents  of  the  State  are 
requiring  their  teachers  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  parents  from  which 
pupils  come  to  school  irregularly,  and  undertake  to  enlist  the  inter- 
est of  both  parent  and  pupil  in  the  work  of  the  school.  This  is  a 
valid  principle  and  wherever  practicable  will  no  doubt  prove  effective, 
yet  because  of  the  long  school  day,  and  the  long  distance  families 
live  apart,  the  plan  may  not  always  prove  practicable.  There  are 
other  progresive  county  superintendents  in  the  State  who  are 
trying  the  plan  of  offering  prizes  to  the  school  enrolling  and 
continuing  in  daily  attendance  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  school 
population.  This  plan  also  has  merit  and  will  in  many  instances 
prove  effective  in  stimulating  and  organizing  a  more  vital  and  per- 
manent interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Yet  this  plan  may  prove 
to  appeal  successfully  to  a  few  schools  only  and  to  a  few  individual 
pupils  in  these  schools,  and  will  probably  never  become  either  exten- 
sive or  intensive  enough  to  induce  the  mass  of  the  school  popula- 
tion to  maintain  a  regular  daily  attendance.  "Furthermore,  a  sys- 
tem of  rewards  or  prizes  to  be  effective  must  be  constantly  renewed, 
while  the  beneficial  influence  of  public  conveyance  of  pupils  acts 
automatically  and  uniformly  year  after  year."  Hence  of  all  the 
plans  yet  tried  for  increasing  school  enrollment  and  school  attend- 
ance the  school  wagon  has  demonstrated  its  superiority. 
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*  "The  facility  and  regularity  with  which  pupils  are  brought 
to  the  consolidated  school  has  the  same  effect  as  shortening  the 
distance  between  the  farm  home  and  the  school.  The  child  in  its 
most  important  task — attending  school — is  assisted  by  an  agency 
which  leaves  nothing  to  chance  and  little  to  choice.  The  wagon  does 
away  with  the  'hit  and  miss'  method  of  going  to  school  on  foot, 
and  establishes  a  system  differing  in  no  essential  respect  from  that 
illustrated  by  the  nicely  timed  schedules  of  railroad  trains.  Free 
public  conveyance  and  other  features  of  consolidation  are  conducive 
to  greatly  improved  school  patronage.  The  stream  of  children  which 
the  school  wagon  starts  schoolward  is  so  strong  and  steady  that  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  community  assume  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion. This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  attendance  in  the 
Ohio  townships  investigated,  which  well  represent  conditions  in 
average  districts  and  consolidated  schools  in  the  United  States. 

"These  facts  show  that  the  consolidated  schools  enrolled  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  school  population  of  the  consolidated  townships 
than  the  district  schools  of  the  district  townships;  that  the  daily 
school  atendance  at  the  former  was  better  than  at  the  latter,  and 
that  nearly  twenty-seven  per  cent  more  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion attended  school  in  the  communities  having  consolidated  than 
in  those  having  district  schools.  A  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  is  rigidly  enforced  in  that  section  of  Ohio;  hence  the  larger 
proportion  of  school  population  which  the  consolidated  school  at- 
tracted represents  voluntary  attendance  of  pupils  of  over  the  legal 
school  age.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  remarkable  enrollment  and 
attendance  at  the  Green  consolidated  school  deserves  notice,  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  the  township  being  enrolled 
and  seventy-six  and  five-tenths  per  cent  thereof  being  in  actual 
daily  attendance."  This  represents  an  enrollment  twenty-three  per 
cent  larger  and  a  daily  attendance  fourteen  per  cent  larger  than  the 
average  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  respectively  in 
seventeen  representative  counties  of  North  Carolina. 

"If  consolidation  had  no  other  advantage,  increased  patronage 
should  gain  it  the  favor  of  the  taxpayer  because  of  the  assurance 
that  the  taxes  are  expended  upon  an  institution  which  offers  educa- 
tional advantages  to  every  child  in  the  community. 

"The  statistics  show  that  in  comunities  where  children  walked 
to  school  only  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  school  population  attended 
regularly,  whereas  in  communities  where  the  school  wagon  regu- 
larly called  at  the  farm  homes  sixty-eight  per  cent  attended."  And 
this  represents  an  increase  in  daily  attendance  of  the  school  popu- 
lation of  twenty-five  per  cent  over  the  daily  attendance  of  the  white 
school  population  in  seventeen  representative  counties  in  North 
Carolina.     The  profound  change  which  consolidation  works  in  the 
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school  patronage  in  communities  is  shown  by  what  is  accomplished 
in  the  Kinsman,  Johnston  and  Greene  townships  of  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio.  Here  comparative  attendance  statistics  were  compiled 
for  the  same  township  for  a  period  of  three  years  previous  to  con- 
solidation and  for  a  three-year  period  after  consolidation.  These 
statistics  show  an  increase  of  15.2  per  cent  in  the  attendance  in  the 
elementary  grades,  127.3  per  cent  in  the  high  school  grades,  and 
26.3  per  cent  in  the  school  attendance  in  the  entire  townships. 

A  personal  study  of  school  enrollment,  school  attendance  and  per 
cent  of  pupils  finishing  the  elementary  school,  in  three  school  dis- 
tricts of  Virginia  before  and  after  these  one-teacher  schools  had 
been  consolidated  and  public  transportation  employed  revealed  the 
facts  found  in  the  table  below. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CONSOLIDATION,  PUBLIC  TRANS- 
PORTATION, AND  PERCENTAGE  COMPLETING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Per  Cent  of  Total  School  Census  Enrolled,  Per  Cent  of  Total  Enrollment  in  Daily  Attendance,  and  the 
Per  Cent  of  Pupils  Completing  the  Work  of  the  Elementary  Schools  Before  and  After  Consolida- 


Per  Cent  of 

School  Census 

Enrolled. 

Per  Cent  of 
Enrollment  in 
Daily  Attend- 
ance. 

Per  Cent 
Completing 
Elementary- 
School. 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

Virginia. 
Homeville  School,  Svissex  Co. 

45 
39 
52 

72 

65 

97 
80 

60 
24 
52 

62 

80 
83 
67 

5 
5 

25 

Wakefield  School,  Sussex  Co. 

75 

North  Carolina. 
Seventeen  Representative  Counties. 

From  the  facts  contained  in  the  table  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  consolidated  school  at  Homeville,  drawing  its  patronage  from 
the  same  territory  as  the  one-teacher  schools  before  they  were  com- 
bined into  this  one  school  and  public  conveyance  introduced,  in- 
creased the  enrollment  of  its  total  school  population  twenty  per 
cent,  increased  the  number  of  total  enrollment  in  daily  attendance 
twenty  per  cent,  and  increased  the  number  of  pupils  completing 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school  twenty  per  cent;  that  the  Wake- 
field school,  drawing  its  patronage  from  the  same  territory  as  did  the 
small  one-teacher  schools  before  they  were  combined  into  this  one 
school  and  public  transportation  employed,  raised  the  percentage  of 
the  total  school  census  enrolled   from  thirty-nine  to  ninety-seven, 
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raised  the  percentage  of  total  school  enrollment  in  daily  attendance 
from  twenty-four  to  eighty-three,  and  raised  the  percentage  of 
pupils  completing  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  from  five  to 
seventy-five;  that  the  Surry  school,  drawing  its  patronage  from 
the  same  territory  as  did  the  one-teacher  schools  before  they  were 
combined  into  the  one  school  and  public  transportation  employed, 
increased  the  percentage  of  total  school  census  enrolled  from 
fifty-two  to  eighty  per  cent,  raised  the  percentage  of  total  school 
enrollment  in  daily  attendance  from  fifty-two  to  sixty-seven.  In 
comparing  the  percentage  of  the  total  school  census  enrolled  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  school  enrollment  in  daily  attendance 
in  these  three  consolidated  schools  of  Virginia  before  and  after 
they  were  consolidated  and  public  transportation  employed  with 
the  percentage  of  total  school  census  enrolled  and  the  percentage 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  daily  attendance  in  seventeen  counties 
of  North  Carolina,  including  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools, 
but  without  public  transportation,  this  fact  may  seem  to  be  vitally 
significant;  and  while  the  one-  and  two-  and  probably  three- 
teacher  schools  in  these  seventeen  counties  enrolled  twenty-seven 
per  cent  more  of  their  total  school  population  than  did  the  small 
schools  in  Virginia  before  they  were  combined  into  the  one 
central  school,  that  while  the  total  school  enrollment  in  daily 
attendance  in  the  one-,  two-  and  probably  three-teacher  schools 
in  this  State  was  seventeen  per  cent  larger  than  the  percentage 
of  the  total  school  enrollment  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Vir- 
ginia before  they  were  combined  into  one  central  school  and 
public  transportation  employed,  yet,  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
the  handicap  which  the  Virginia  one-teacher  schools  had  to  over- 
come in  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  total  school  census  enrolled, 
and  in  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  total  school  enrollment  in 
daily  attendance  in  comparison  with  the  one-,  two-  and  probably 
three-teacher  schools  in  seventeen  counties  of  this  State,  the  Vir- 
ginia schools,  after  consolidation  and  transportation  were  put  into 
operation,  rose  above  its  handicap  and  increased  its  total  enrollment 
in  daily  attendance  over  these  schools  in  the  seventeen  representa- 
tive counties  by  fifteen  per  cent. 

These  facts,  taken  from  the  Ohio  schools  and  the  consolidated 
schools  studied  in  Virginia,  which  may  fairly  represent  the  efficiency 
of  the  consolidated  school  in  which  public  transportation  is  em- 
ployed throughout  the  United  States,  would  seem  conclusively  to 
justify  any  reasonable  increase  of  expenditures  by  the  school  board. 
If  by  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  school  such  phenomenal 
changes  in  the  educational  affairs  of  a  community  are  possible  as 
have  been  demonstrated  by  this  actual  experience  in  Ohio  and  Vir- 
ginia, then  any  school  board  undertaking  to  effect  this  deserves  the 
fullest  moral  and  financial  support  of  the  community. 
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A  FEW  TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 
WHERE  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  IS  EMPLOYED 

LAKE  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL,  CLAY  COUNTY,  IOWA. 

(Reported  'by  John  F.  Riggs,  Supt.  Public  Instruction.) 

On  January  10,  1905,  in  company  with  County  Superintendent 
Fillmore,  I  visited  the  Lake  Township  central  school.  The  day  was 
very  cold,  mercury  registered  ten  degrees  below  zero.  Our  visit  was 
unannounced  and  unexpected.  We  found  98  pupils  present  out  of  a 
total  enrollment  of  119. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  geographical  center  of  the  township, 
and  the  nearest  building  of  any  description  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
distant.  The  schoolhouse,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  is  the  only 
building  in  the  township  of  a  public  character,  there  being  no 
church,  hall,  shop,  or  store  of  any  description.  This  school  is  in 
its  second  year.  The  children  are  conveyed  to  and  from  their  homes 
in  eight  hacks.  Three  of  these  are  provided  with  stoves  and  the 
others  have  blankets  and  robes.  All  are  completely  covered.  The 
average  cost  per  team  for  transporting  pupils  is  ^28  per  month. 
Two  young  men  attending  school  are  among  the  drivers. 

As  one  of  the  direct  results  of  consolidation  in  Lake  Township 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  this  winter  four  miles  of  excellent 
gravel  road  have  been  made — the  first  attempt  in  that  part  of  Clay 
County  at  this  class  of  improvement.  The  work  was  mostly  done  by 
farmers  gratuitously.  They  expect  to  continue  the  work  next  win- 
ter, and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  this  township  will  have 
excellent  roads,  and  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  in  the  township 
will  be  enhanced  thereby.  Last  year  the  roads  were  so  bad  that 
transportation  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
the  people  of  Lake  Township  have  staying  qualities,  and  they  are 
proving  the  practicability  of  consolidation  in  the  one  township  of 
all  others  in  Clay  County  most  unfavorable  for  the  undertaking. 

Church  and  Sunday  School  are  held  in  the  school  building  on 
Sundays  and  the  hacks  used  to  carry  the  children  during  the  week 
are  used  to  some  extent  to  carry  the  people  to  church  on  Sunday. 

The  eight  drivers  furnish  their  own  teams  and  hacks,  and  are  un- 
der written  contract  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  report  on  Lloyd 
Township. 

The  different  routes  are  indicated  on  the  map  appearing  in  this 
report. 

The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  1  must  ride  6      miles. 

The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  2  must  ride  4^^  miles. 

The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  3  must  ride  6      miles. 
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The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  4  must  ride  6  miles. 
The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  5  must  ride  7  miles. 
The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  6  must  ride  4i/^  miles. 
The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  7  must  ride  9  miles. 
The  first  child  called  for  on  Route  No.  8  must  ride  6  miles. 
The  driver  for  Route  No.  1  receives  $40.00  per  month. 

2  receives     20.00  per  month. 

3  receives 

4  receives 

5  receives 


The  driver  for  Route  No. 

The  driver  for  Route  No. 

The  driver  for  Route  No. 

The  driver  for  Route  No. 

The  driver  for  Route  No.  6  receives 

The  driver  for  Route  No.  7  receives 

The  driver  for  Route  No.  8  receives 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  give  the  following  table  showing 
enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  in  Lake  Township  for  the  past  five 
years,  the  first  four  under  the  old  district  plan  and  the  last  under 
the  consolidated  plan: 


28.00  per  month. 
30.00  per  month. 
31.00  per  month. 
20.00  per  month. 
30.00  per  month. 
25.00  per  month. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


Enrolled. 


126 
120 
107 
96 
116 


Average 

Total 

Daily  At- 

Paid 

tendance. 

Teachers. 

62 

11.479.00 

55 

1,639.00 

64 

1,650.00 

70 

1, 102. 10 

101 

803.25 

Paid  for  I 
Fuel,  Re-  Months' 
pairs  and  School. 
Janitor. 


$150. 00 
120.00 
150. 00 
380.00 

*150.00 


5.5 

8 


Average  Compen- 
sation Teachers. 


Males.    Females. 


$27. 12 


28.00 
50.00 


$27.45 
29.23 
28.92 
29.60 
37.50 


*The  figures  given  in  this  table  are  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  Clay  county.  Evidently  this  amount  should  be  $1,000  if  all  the  orders  for  the  year  were 
paid. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  60  per  cent  greater  last  year  than  the  average  in  the 
township  for  the  four  preceding  years. 

This  year  the  principal  received  $50.00  per  month  and  the  grade 
teachers  $40.00  each  per  month. 

The  cost  per  month  of  maintaining  Lake  township  school  at  pres- 
ent is: 

Teachers'   salaries    $130.00 

Transportation  (8  teams) 224.00 

Fuel  and  janitor  service  (estimated)    20.00 

Total $384.00 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  township  is  $178,000.  On  the  present 
basis  of  cost  the  levy  for  teachers'  and  contingent  funds  combined 
for  eight  months  of  school  would  be  17.2  mills. 
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For  the  year  1902,  when  eight  months'  school  was  maintained  in 
the  seven  separate  districts,  the  levy  was  10  mills  (assuming  that 
the  assessed  valuation  was  the  same  then  as  now).  But  for  the 
year  1902,  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  township  was  but  64, 
whereas  it  is  now  over  100.  The  people  are  spending  more  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  but  they  are  getting  more  for  the  money  spent. 

Pupils  are  transported  this  winter  from  forty-one  homes.  To 
each  of  these  homes  I  sent  a  letter  requesting  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  Do  you  regard  the  school  now  being  conducted  in  Lake  Town- 
ship as  being  better  than  the  school  you  had  previous  to  consolida- 
tion? 

2.  When  the  schools  of  this  township  were  consolidated  did  you 
favor  consolidation  or  oppose  it? 

3.  Are  you  now  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  consolidation  in  this 
township? 

4.  Give  reasons  for  your  answer  to  question  3. 

5.  What  advantages,  if  any,  have  resulted  from  consolidating 
the  schools  of  this  township? 

6.  What  disadvantages,  if  any,  have  resulted  from  consolidating 
the  schools  of  this  township? 

Thirty-two  answers  were  received.  Of  these  twenty-six  patrons 
say  the  school  is  better  than  formerly,  most  of  them  say  "much 
better."  Fourteen  of  the  thirty-two  were  opposed  to  the  consolida- 
tion at  first,  and  ten  are  still  opposed. 

The  Benefits  Claimed. 

Those  favoring  the  central  school  were  very  positive  in  their 
opinions. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Livingston,  a  director  in  the  township  for  eight  years, 
answers  the  six  questions  submitted  as  follows: 

1.  Yes,  far  ahead  of  it. 

2.  Yes  and  no,  because  the  roads  were  not  fit. 

3.  In  favor. 

4.  Better  school.  Better  teachers.  Better  roads.  Children  like  to 
go  better  and  advance  more  in  one  year  than  in  two  the  old  way. 
Children  go  ahead  instead  of  standing  still  as  they  ofttimes  did 
the  old  way.     Also  better  attendance. 

5.  The  roads  have  become  better.  Property  is  worth  more  and 
a  better  feeling  all  around. 

6.  It  has  cost  more  so  far.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  disad- 
vantage.    Hope  the  good  work  may  go  on. 

The  following  are  the  principal  arguments  offered  by  others  in 
defense  of  the  new  way  as  opposed  to  the  old: 
Children  attend  more  regularly. 
The  pupils  are  learning  better  in  every  respect. 
Better  attendance. 
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Bad  weather  does  not  interfere  with  attendance. 

Inexperienced  teachers  are  eliminated. 

Better  classification. 

Pupils  learn  more  in  same  length  of  time,  six  months  in  the  con- 
solidated school  being  worth  more  than  nine  months  in  the  district 
school,  which  means  less  relative  expense. 

Pupils  have  a  graded  school. 

No  pupil  ever  tardy. 

Larger  classes. 

Country  children  get  equal  advantages  with  city  children. 

Parents  know  where  their  children  are  during  the  day. 

More  rivalry  for  excellence. 

No  exposure  of  children  to  inclement  weather. 

Better  teachers. 

Only  slight  advance  in  cost,  cheaper  per  pupil  considering  the 
work  done. 

Gives  teacher  time  for  individual  work. 

Fits  children  to  enter  high  schools. 

One  schoolhouse  only  to  keep  up. 

Better  teachers  and  fewer  of  them  to  pay. 

More  interest  in  school  work. 

Causes  improvement  of  roads. 

Children  can  be  educated  without  being  sent  away  to  city. 

Many  go  that  would  not  go  to  district  schools,  among  larger 
children. 

BURNS  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL,  MARION  COUNTY,  KANSAS. 

The  following  report  of  the  consolidated  schools  of  Burns,  Marion 
County,  Kansas,  made  by  C.  C.  Starr,  assistant  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  is  interesting: 

The  Burns  school  was  consolidated  in  1904.  The  district  was 
originally  formed  out  of  five  separate  school  districts.  In  1906 
an  additional  district  made  application  for  admission  to  the  consoli- 
dated district  and  it  was  admitted,  so  that  now  the  consolidated  dis- 
trict consists  of  what  were  originally  six  separate  school  districts, 
and  the  area  comprised  is  forty-three  square  miles,  or  considerably 
more  than  a  congressional  township.  While  the  last  district  that 
joined  the  consolidated  district  is  farther  from  the  central  school 
than  is  ordinarily  advised  for  such  distircts,  that  district  estimated 
that  the  advantages  of  the  consolidated  school  would  be  superior  to 
the  disadvantages  of  the  long  distance  to  school.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  this. 

Another  district,  lying  outside,  is  sending  seven  pupils  and  paying 
their  tuition. 

Before  consolidation  the  Burns  district  employed  two  teachers 
and  did  not  have  a  high  school.  The  year  following  four  teachers 
were   required.     The   next  year  they  had   five   teachers,   and   now 
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six  teachers  are  employed.  The  school  occupies  a  modern  six-room 
school  building.  A  four-year  high  school  course  is  maintained  which 
admits  to  the  University  of  Kansas.  Two  high  school  teachers  are 
employed,  one  of  whom  was  added  in  1907. 

While  the  population  of  Burns  is  about  the  same  as  the  population 
of  the  remainder  of  the  consolidated  districts,  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  high  school  are  from  the  country.  The  pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  (who  recall  their  experience  as  pupils  in  the 
smaller  rural  schools)  unanimously  preferred  the  consolidated 
school.  The  reasons  the  pupils  gave  for  the  preference  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  school  now  has  better  teachers,  there  are  more  pupils  to 
associate  with,  the  larger  classes  are  more  interesting,  they  make 
more  progress,  understand  their  lessons  better,  and  teachers  have 
time  to  give  the  proper  amount  of  attention  to  each  subject.  It  is 
more  agreeable  to  ride  the  long  distance  to  school  than  to  walk  to 
the  country  schools. 

Upon  inquiry  from  the  pupils  who  attend  from  the  country  as  to 
what  their  chances  would  have  been  of  attending  high  school  if  the 
consolidated  school  had  not  been  formed,  a  very  large  majority 
stated  that  the  chances  are  that  they  would  not  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  a  high  school  education.  A  few  stated  that 
they  thought  they  would  have  been  able  to  attend  a  high  school  as 
their  parents  told  them  that  they  had  intended  to  try  to  send  them 
away  to  a  high  school. 

At  the  close  of  school  I  selected  a  wagon  that  goes  to  the  most 
remote  portion  of  the  district,  with  a  view  to  sharing  the  experience 
of  the  pupils  while  being  transported.  The  distance  to  the  end  of 
the  trip  was  ten  and  one-half  miles — a  distance  much  greater  than 
is  ordinarily  recommended  for  transportation.  The  time  required 
to  make  the  trip  was  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes.  The  pupils 
stated  that  they  liked  to  ride  and  did  not  get  tired.  Some  said  that 
they  get  a  little  cold  sometimes — a  suggestion  that  the  wagons 
should  be  heated  in  the  coldest  weather.  Neither  drivers  nor  pupils 
expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  mode  of  transportation,  and 
the  people  from  the  country  with  whom  I  conversed  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  entirely  satisfied  with  their  system  of  transporta- 
tion. 

After  extensive  inquiry,  no  person  could  be  found  in  the  district 
who  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  separate 
small  schools.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  schools  are  far 
better  than  under  the  old  plan  and  that  the  community,  through 
consideration,  has  taken  a  long  step  forward    educationally. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Martin,  principal  of  the  school,  reported  that  the  posi- 
tions of  the  teachers  are  more  desirable  than  those  in  the  rural 
schools,  that  the  district  can  always  secure  the  best  teachers  from 
the  rural  schools  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  that  they  would 
teach  for  lower  wages  in  the  consolidated  schools. 
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Pupils  in  upper  grades  who  recall  the  old  way  always  vote  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  consolidated  school.  It  is  more  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  country  than  to  the  town  to  consolidate,  where  consolida- 
tion is  with  a  town  school.  Consolidation  has  practically  eliminated 
tardiness.  The  outdoor  exercises  are  basketball,  baseball  and  track 
work. 

J.  S.  Crawford,  who  has  been  treasurer  of  the  consolidated  school 
district  since  its  organization,  and  who  before  consolidation  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Burns  school,  gave  the  following  information: 

"Most  of  the  drivers  of  the  wagons  are  trustworthy  young  men  at- 
tending the  high  school.  On  the  whole  they  prove  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  drivers.  One  wagon  is  driven  very  satisfactory  by  a 
woman.  The  wagons  are  owned  by  the  district  and  can  be  entirely 
closed.  The  drivers  contract  to  keep  the  wagons  in  repair.  The 
cost  of  the  wagons  was  $130  each.  There  are  plenty  of  applications 
by  persons  desiring  to  secure  an  appointment  as  driver.  During  the 
day  the  teams  are  kept  in  the  sheds  that  have  been  erected  on  the 
school  grounds. 

"In  but  a  few  cases  has  it  been  necessary  to  use  three  horses  on  ac- 
count of  muddy  roads,  and  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  use  a 
larger  number. 

"In  practice  the  pupils  see  the  wagons  coming  and  are  ready  to 
enter  as  soon  as  the  wagons  arrive.  No  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced on  account  of  waiting  for  pupils  who  are  not  ready.  There  is 
no  demand  for  a  mode  of  transportation  other  than  the  one  now  in 
use. 

"Fewer,  on  account  of  sickness,  are  absent  from  the  country  than 
from  the  town.  In  case  of  sickness  the  pupil  is  taken  to  the  doctor, 
and  if  advisable,  the  pupil  is  driven  home  in  a  closed  carriage  at  the 
expense  of  the  district. 

"All  the  patrons  of  the  district  are  satisfied  with  the  consolidated 
school.  The  schools  are  now  100  per  cent  better  than  they  were  be- 
fore consolidation. 

"The  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate  throughout  the  consoli- 
dated district  on  account  of  the  consolidated  school  is  at  least  five 
dollars  per  acre.  The  first  question  asked  by  people  wanting  to  buy 
land  in  the  neighborhood  is  whether  the  land  is  inside  consolidated 
districts.  I  have  known  of  a  number  of  men  having  refused  to  pur- 
chase land  because  it  is  located  outside  of  the  consolidated  district." 

GREEN  AND  GUSTAVUS  TOWNSHIP   SCHOOLS  IN  TRUMBULL  AND  ASHTABULA  COUN- 
TIES, OHIO.* 

"A  still  more  striking  example  of  what  consolidation  has  accom- 
plished in  northwestern  Ohio  is  found  in  the  schools  of  Green 
Township,  Trumbull  County.     It  will  amply  repay  an  interested  in- 


'Consolidation  of  Country  Schools.  Universit  y  of  Illinois  Bulletin. 
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quirer  to  visit  and  investigate  this  place  not  only  as  to  the  general 
methods  in  rural  school  work  but  as  an  example  of  what  may  be 
done.  It  would  almost  make  a  convert  of  the  most  doubtful  to  the 
plan.  The  school  building  is  a  handsome  brick  structure,  slate 
roofed,  steam  heated,  with  the  most  improved  seats  in  all  the  rooms, 
musical  instruments,  library,  etc.  It  is  located  in  the  exact  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  township,  which  is  a  distinctly  rural  community, 
with  only  the  school  building  and  a  church.  It  is  eleven  miles  from 
one  railroad  and  six  miles  from  another.  The  building  was  con- 
structed in  1900  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000.  The  first  vote  for  organi- 
zation stood  135  for  and  50  against  consolidation,  but  about  two 
months  later  when  the  second  vote  was  taken  to  bond  the  township 
for  $3,000  additional,  the  vote  at  this  time  stood  75  for  and  9  against, 
and  three  of  those  who  voted  against  consolidation  the  last  time  told 
me  that  they  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  school  was  a  success  and 
they  were  now  glad  that  it  carried.  To  this  building  are  brought  all 
the  children  of  the  entire  township,  numbering  about  180,  who  are 
transported  in  eight  wagons,  the  cost  aggregating  for  the  township 
but  a  trifle  higher  than  under  the  old  system. 

"Here  the  writer  saw  pupils  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from  the  little 
ones  in  the  primary  grade  to  the  large  boys  and  girls  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes,  and  it  was  the  most  interesting  sight  of  the  entire 
trip  to  see  the  wagons  come  in  with  the  children  promptly  at  8:45 
in  the  morning  and  leave  with  them  in  the  afternoon.  Everything 
moved  with  military  precision.  There  was  no  friction  anywhere. 
The  writer  took  a  drive  in  one  of  these  vans  making  the  entire  trip. 
The  drivers  had  no  complaint  to  make,  were  satisfied  with  what  they 
were  getting  and  in  most  cases  were  the  parents  of  some  of  the 
school  children.  We  made  a  special  point  to  talk  with  many  parents 
throughout  the  township  and  did  not  find  any  adverse  criticism 
in  this  section.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  at  this  place  the  even- 
ing of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  junior  class,  and  the  same  vans 
which  took  the  pupils  home  from  school  brought  them  all  back 
again  at  7:30  in  the  evening  to  attend  this  entertainment.  The 
program  was  a  most  creditable  one  and  a  number  of  the  speakers 
referred  with  pride  to  the  benefits  which  they  were  deriving  from 
their  centralized  school.  One  could  not  help  observing  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  pervading  this  genuine  rural  school  conducted  on 
the  common-sense  basis,  resulting  in  a  most  wholesome  uplift  to  a 
country  community.  It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worth  going  a  long 
way  to  see,  and  as  we  visited  th'e  school  next  morning  the  regular 
school  work  certainly  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  teachers,  who 
seemed  to  have  developed  new  ideas  in  teaching,  evidently  as  a  part 
of  the  new  system.  Not  only  this  but  we  could  see  that  the  social 
and  home  life  of  the  vicinity  had  been  touched  by  the  new  order  of 
things. 
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"The  value  of  personal  enthusiasm  and  a  pride  in  school  work  was 
never  more  fully  illustrated  than  in  the  school  at  Green  Township, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  wholly  a  rural  township  and 
this  strictly  a  rural  school  with  the  children  scattered  over  twenty- 
five  square  miles  of  territory.  As  one  watched  the  wagons  back 
up  to  the  schoolhouse  steps  and  thought  of  what  it  all  meant  one 
could  not  help  being  convinced  that  here  was  an  advanced  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  country  school  problem,  because  this  work  was 
being  done  in  the  country  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
Four  minutes  from  the  time  the  bell  was  rung  for  dismissal  the 
180-odd  children  were  all  loaded  into  the  vans  and  driven  away. 
Order  and  precision  of  movement  similar  to  that  of  a  military  train- 
ing school  was  observable;  no  confusion,  no  noise  or  scurrying  for 
precedence,  but  perfect  order  was  maintained  and  every  courtesy 
shown  as  the  children  took  their  seats  in  the  van.  If  a  child  takes 
sick  at  the  school  he  is  sent  home  at  public  expense.  This  has  oc- 
curred, I  was  told,  four  times  in  the  past  three  years.  As  one  of  the 
parents  said:  "It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  if  occasion  de- 
manded it  my  children  will  be  brought  home."  As  to  the  character 
of  the  work  done  in  this  well  graded  six-room  high  school  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  nine  scattering  schools,  there  is  no  room  for 
argument,  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison  possible. 

"Two  years  ago  the  trustees  of  Nelson  Township,  Portage  County, 
sent  a  committee  to  visit  Gustavus  and  Green  townships.  This 
committee  spent  four  days  investigating  the  conditions  found  there. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  representatives  from  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  township  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  a  member  of  this  committee  told  me 
that  of  fifty-six  persons  interviewed  forty-five  were  in  favor  of  the 
system,  four  were  indifferent  and  seven  against,  and  of  the  seven  who 
were  against  the  system  six  were  without  children  in  attendance  at 
the  school.  These  circumstances  combined  to  make  Green  and 
Gustavus  townships  typical  examples  of  successful  co-operation. 
Courteous  officials  and  an  enthusiastic  and  magnetic  class  of  thor- 
oughly trained  teachers  working  in  an  appreciative  community 
could  not  but  be  sucessful.  The  advantages  of  an  up-to-date  and 
thoroughly  conducted  high  school  were  in  this  rural  community 
shared  alike  by  all  the  children  of  the  township. 

"The  school  building  at  Gustavus  is  a  large  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, erected  in  1898  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  and  here  again  is  a  school 
building  standing  at  the  exact  center  of  a  township  which  formerly 
had  nine  districts.  Four  teachers  are  employed  in  this  school  and 
nine  wagons  convey  an  average  of  160  pupils  for  eight  months  in 
the  year.  Mr.  Philo  Gates,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  township 
treasurer,  says  that,  upon  the  average,  taxation  has  somewhat  in- 
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creased,  yet  the  cost  per  capita  is  much  less  than  it  was  formerly. 
When  the  organization  was  first  voted  upon  it  was  carried  with  but 
seventeen  majority,  but  now  he  knows  of  only  two  in  the  township 
who  object  to  the  centralization.  Mr.  Webb,  a  leading  farmer,  says 
that  he  has  had  children  attending  school  under  both  systems  and 
believes  that  six  months  under  the  central  system  is  as  good  as 
nine  months  under  the  old  district  plan.  The  routes  throughout  this 
township  were  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  successful  bidder  being 
required  to  give  a  bond  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  contract  and  also  for 
the  good  conduct  of  himself  and  the  care  of  the  pupils  he  carries, 
further,  he  is  required  to  provide  comfortable  and  well-covered  vans 
in  which  to  carry  the  children,  also  furnishes  blankets  and  robes 
and  in  cold  weather  soapstones  or  oil  stove  heaters.  The  vans  carry 
on  an  average  about  twenty  pupils  each.  The  children  step  into 
these  vans  at  the  roadside  right  from  their  own  gate  and  are  set 
down  upon  the  schoolhouse  grounds.  There  is  no  tramping  through 
mud  and  snow.  The  longest  distance  traveled  by  any  van  in  either 
Green  or  Gustavus  township  is  about  six  miles  and  the  shortest 
route  about  three  miles.  The  average  cost  per  van  is  |1.10  per  day. 
As  a  prominent  farmer,  Mr.  Dick,  said  to  me,  'There  are  far  better 
results  to  come  when  we  remember  that  with  the  centralizing  of  our 
scl^ools  comes  a  regularly  accredited  school  with  all  modern  facili- 
ties for  the  advancement  of  our  young  people  until  our  schools  here 
in  this  rural  community  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  high 
school  of  our  towns.'  Mr.  Lyons  said,  'The  poor  man  who  has  here- 
tofore only  been  able  to  send  his  children  to  the  district  school  now 
has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  securing  the  best  education  that 
could  be  provided  by  the  county.'  One  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  the  system  was  a  man  who  lives  in  sight  of  one  of  the  original 
schoolhouses  which  later  was  abandoned.  He  said:  'I  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  system.  I  signed  a  petition  against  it  and  circulated 
it  with  others.  In  fact,  I  went  to  Painesville  and  made  application 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  township  trustees  from  moving  the 
old  schoolhouse,  but  now  I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  way  for 
anything.'  This  man  has  two  children  in  school  at  the  present  time. 
Another  man  who  formerly  voted  against  the  measure,  said:  'You 
could  not  hire  me  to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  I  strongly  opposed 
it  but  am  now  sending  four  children  to  school,  and  as  I  often  remark 
to  my  wife,  is  it  not  nice  that  our  children  are  not  out  in  the  storm 
today?'  This  man  said  to  me  that  the  finest  feature  of  the  system 
is  the  transportation  of  the  children. 

"Hon.  C.  G.  Williams,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Gustavus  Township,  a 
worker  in  Ohio  farmers'  institutes  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
agricultural  papers,  says  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  in  answer  to  queries: 
'We  pay  our  drivers  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day,  according  to  the 
length  of  route.    Our  average  is  $1.28.     In  adjoining  townships,  all 
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of  which  are  centralized,  I  think  the  cost  is  a  little  more,  perhaps 
$1.40  per  day.  The  routes  are  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  miles. 
This  is  very  cheap,  but  the  facts  remain  that  there  are  always  more 
bidders  than  routes.  You  see  the  small  farmer  can  make  the  trip 
in  about  four  hours,  and  a  good  part  of  the  year  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  nothing  perhaps  for  the  team  to  do.  It  is  so  much  extra 
money.'  In  answer  to  the  question,  is  it  advisable  to  have  more  than 
one  central  school,  he  says:  'That  is  a  local  consideration,  but  with 
townships,  such  as  ours,  with  a  small  hamlet  near  the  center,  most 
assuredly  not.  It  takes  numbers  to  make  a  good  school,  to  give  in- 
spiration. Few,  if  any,  of  our  townships  have  as  many  pupils  as  can 
be  cared  for,  even  under  centralization.  It  would  be  folly  to  run  two 
corps  of  teachers.  As  to  expense,  a  careful  going  over  of  the  books 
of  our  township  clerk  shows  that  we  are  paying  something  like 
$250.00  more  per  year  under  the  new  system  than  we  did  under  the 
old.  This  is  for  the  school  year  ending  last  August,  as  compared 
with  the  last  year  under  the  old  system.  This  small  sum,  however, 
pays  for  two  months  more  of  high  school  than  we  formerly  had.  The 
per  capita  expense  is  no  greater.' 

"These  wagons  are  fitted  with  curtains,  lap  robes  and  if  necessary 
with  oil  stoves  for  severe  weather.     The  longest  route  is  five  miles. 

"Average  paid  each  driver  $1.25  per  day.  Average  distance  trav- 
eled four  miles." 

BREAKS  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  IND. 
Some  Pertinent  Facts. 
Area  of  district,   30  square  miles.     A  purely  rural   consolidated 
school  in  the  open  country,  six  miles  from  the  railroad.     The  setting 
of  this  attractive  stone  and  brick  building  is  ideal. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  and  high  school  100 

Average  daily  attendance  98 

Per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  in  daily  attendance 98.7 

Number  of  pupils  transported 98 

Number  of  district  schools  merged 6 

Length  of  school  year  in  days 140 

Longest  route  one  way 6  miles 

Expenditure  for  conveyance  of  pupils,  1910-11 $1,420.00 

Total  cost  of  school  per  day  per  pupil .16 
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TYPICAL    CONSOLIDATED    SCHOOLS    PERSONALLY 
STUDIED  IN  VIRGINIA 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  writer  spent  some  time  in  Vir- 
ginia last  fall,  making  a  personal  study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  typical 
consolidated  school,  the  effectiveness  of  public  transportation  and  the 
conditions  of  the  roads  over  which  pupils  are  being  conveyed  to 
school.  Typical  consolidated  schools  in  which  public  transportation 
of  pupils  is  now  in  successful  operation  were  personally  investi- 
gated in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  piedmont 
section  and  the  tidewater  region.  Consolidation  and  public  transpor- 
tation was,  therefore,  studied  under  all  the  representative  topo- 
graphic, climatic  and  economic  conditions  of  the  State. 

APPOMATTOX  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  APPOMATTOX  COUNTY,  VA. 

The  Appomattox  Agricultural  High  School,  at  Appomattox,  Appo- 
mattox County,  was  the  first  typical  consolidated  school  studied. 

Appomattox  County,  in  which  this  school  is  located,  is  in  the 
western  piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  and  is  just  north  of  Person 
County,  North  Carolina.  In  its  geographical  features,  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  agricultural  products,  Appomattox  County  may  fairly 
represent  the  typical  county  located  in  the  western  piedmont  section 
of  this  State. 

The  Appomattox  school  is  located  in  the  little  village  of  Appo- 
mattox, which  Ijas  between  five  hundred  and  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. The  school  has  a  beautiful  site  of  twelve  and  one-half  acres. 
The  building,  erected  at  cost  of  $20,000,  a  large  part  of  which  was 
subscribed  by  the  progressive  citizens  of  the  district,  is  a  splendid 
two-story  brick  structure  with  slate  roof;  it  is  furnace  heated,  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated;  it  is  well  equipped  with  modern  single- 
seated  patent  desks  and  slate  blackboards.  The  building  is  provided 
with  a  spacious  auditorium  and'  seated  with  opera  chairs.  On  the 
inside,  the  rooms  present  an  attractive  appearance,  with  flowers 
growing  and  blooming  here  and  there  in  window  boxes,  while  the 
walls  are  hung  with  appropriate  pictures.  In  going  from  room  to 
room,  it  is  not  difficult  to  notice  a  snap  and  go  about  the  work  both 
of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  The  pupils  were  orderly  and  in- 
terested in  their  work,  the  teachers  were  competent  and  enthusiastic. 
^The  school  runs  nine  months  each  year  and  is  employing  seven 
efficient  and  well  trained  teachers.  The  length  of  the  school  course 
is  eleven  years,  seven  years  being  devoted  to  thorough  and  efficient 
work  in  the  elementary  school,  while  four  years  are  given  to  high 
school  instruction.  In  addition  to  this  seven  years'  work  in  the 
common  school  branches,  and  the  usual  courses  given  in  the  four- 
year  county  high  school,   the  girls   of  the  upper  grammar  school 
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grades  and  in  the  high  school  department  are  given  instruction  in 
domestic  science  by  a  specially  trained  teacher,  and  the  boys  in  the 
high  school  department  are  given  practical  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture by  a  man  with  special  training  for  this  work.  Two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  pupils  had  been  enrolled  in  this  school  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  fifty-three  of  whom  were  doing  high  school  work. 
These  pupils  were  coming  to  this  school  from  a  territory  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  square  miles  in  area. 

Two  wagons  were  bringing  sixty  of  the  pupils  who  lived  beyond 
two  miles  from  the  school  and  at  an  average  daily  cost  of  eight  cents 
per  pupil,  or  $1.60  per  month  per  pupil,  which  is  $0.96  less  per  month 
than  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per  pupil  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina  having  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  from  one  to  twelve  pupils.  One  of  the  wagons  used  is  the 
ordinary  farm  wagon  and  is  owned  by  the  driver.  The  other  wagon 
used  is  a  large  wagon  built  especially  for  this  purpose  at  a  cost  of 
$86.00,  and  is  owned  by  the  district  board.  The  capacity  of  this 
wagon  is  thirty-six  children.  It  is  thirteen  feet  long  and  weighs 
sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  to  pull  it,  loaded  with  children  over  a 
heavy  clay  road  with  here  and  there  rather  high  hills  to  climb, 
requires  three  horses.  This  the  driver  furnishes  and  receives  a 
salary  of  $40.00  per  month. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  be  at  this  school  at  3:45  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  wagons  drove  up  to  the  building  to  take  the 
children  home.  Desiring  to  have  experience  at  first  hand  with  trans- 
portation, to  learn  something  of  its  actual  operation  and  efficiency 
and  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  road  in  that  western  piedmont 
section  over  which  thirty-six  children  were  being  carried  in  one 
wagon,  we  asked  the  driver's  permission  to  ride  with  him  and  child- 
ren to  the  end  of  his  wagon  route  and  to  spend  the  night  in  his 
home.  This  the  driver  was  kind  enough  to  grant.  After  having  the 
photographer  take  a  picture  of  the  building,  wagons,  pupils  and 
teachers,  (a  cut  of  which  is  shoT^n  herewith)  the  driver  started 
homeward  with  his  human  freight.  This  was  a  novel  experience 
and  we  never  took  a  more  delightful  ride. 

Mr.  Carter,  the  driver  of  this  wagon,  is  an  intelligent,  courteous 
and  responsible  man,  and  owns  quite  a  comfortable  home  at  the  end 
of  his  wagon  route.  The  pupils  are  directly  under  his  care  in  going 
to  and  from  school,  and  respect  and  obey  him  almost  as  if  he  were 
their  teacher.  Consequently,  if  any  of  the  pupils  were  so  disposed, 
there  would  be  no  smoking,  no  vulgar  language  used,  no  hallooing 
at  passers-by,  no  rowdyism  of  any  kind  in  his  wagon. 

We  found  the  wagon  thoroughly  comfortable.  The  seats  were  well 
cushioned,  the  sides  were  amply  curtained,  the  top  was  amply  cov- 
ered— a  splendid  protection  from  the  cold,  wind,  snow  and  rain. 

About  thirty  children  rode  on  this  wagon  that  afternoon,  children 
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of  varying  ages  and  sizes,  children  representing  homes  of  different 
degrees  of  physical  comfort,  material  wealth,  different  degrees  of 
social  and  intellectual  influence  in  the  community,  and  children 
representing  nearly  every  grade  in  the  school  from  the  lowest 
primary  to  the  last  grade  in  the  high  school.  A  more  orderly,  a  hap- 
pier, or  a  more  interesting  group  of  children  I  have  not  seen. 

As  we  drove  along,  the  girls  pointed  out  the  little  one-room  school- 
house  in  which  they  had  attended  school  before  it  was  abandoned 
to  form  the  consolidated  school.  On  being  asked  how  they  would 
like  to  give  up  the  wagon  and  return  to  the  little  one-room  school- 
house  near  their  home,  they  answered  with  one  accord  in  the  nega- 
tive. Finally  the  last  pupil  had  been  placed  in  close  reach  of  his 
home.  The  end  of  the  wagon  route  had  been  reached  and  I  was  at 
the  home  of  the  driver  with  whom  I  was  to  spend  the  night. 

The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  we  started  back  to  the  school, 
gathering  up  the  children  who  had  come  out  to  the  road,  waiting  a 
minute  now  and  then  for  those  who  were  approaching.  Since  the 
driver  carried  a  watch  and  was  under  contract  to  drive  on  schedule 
time,  the  pupils  knew  about  what  time  he  was  due  to  reach  the  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  road  and  made  their  preparations  to  meet 
him,  and  consequently  long  waiting,  whether  in  fair  or  rainy 
weather,  was  rendered  totally  unnecessary.  While  the  driver  is  per- 
mitted to  wait  five  minutes  for  any  delinquent  pupil,  yet  on  this 
morning  no  time  was  lost,  and  I  learned  that  it  is  not  often  neces- 
sary to  have  to  wait  as  long  as  five  minutes.  Knowing  also  that  the 
driver  is  not  permitted  to  wait  longer  than  five  minutes,  the  pupils 
are  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  of  being  left  either  to  walk  five  miles 
to  the  school  or  to  return  to  their  homes  and  lose  the  day  from  their 
classes.  Consequently,  tardiness  is  almost  unknown.  We  reached 
the  school  that  morning  between  8:30  and  8:45. 

This  five-mile  route  over  which  we  traveled  was  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  roads  in  the  western  part  of  the  piedmont  section  of 
North  Carolina.  It  was  a  heavy  clay  road  for  a  large  part  of  the 
way,  rather  hilly,  and  rolling,  while  a  part  of  the  way  was  a  rough 
and  steep  plantation  road.  This  road  was  no  better  than,  and  not 
quite  as  good  as  some  that  I  have  traveled  in  the  piedmont  section 
of  this  State. 

As  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  work  done  in  this  well  graded, 
well  organized,  efficiently  conducted  consolidated  school,  running 
for  nine  months  each  year,  with  its  course  of  study  providing  for 
eleven  school  years,  seven  grades  of  efficient  work  in  the  elementary 
department,  with  its  four  years  of  splendid  high  school  work,  prepar- 
ing pupils  not  only  for  college  but  for  a  more  efficient  life  upon  the 
farm,  there  is  no  comparison  possible.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  parents 
living  within  the  juridiction  of  this  consolidated  school,  even  though 
they  live  five  or  six  miles  from  the  building,  are  no  longer  compelled 
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either  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  to  town  to  give  their  chil- 
dren adequate  educational  advantages,  or  to  send  them  off  from  home 
to  a  high  school,  thus  incurring  the  heavy  expense  of  board  and  tui- 
tion. By  means  of  this  school  wagon  they  are  enabled  to  save  this 
expense;  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  children  at  home  during 
these  early  years  when  parental  restraint,  parental  training  and 
parental  guidance  are  so  essential;  and  by  means  of  this  school 
wagon  educational  opportunities  practically  equal  to  those  now  en- 
joyed by  the  most  favored  city  child  in  Virginia  are  brought  to  the 
door  of  every  child  living  within  the  confines  of  this  consolidated 
school  district. 

In  its  organization  and  its  efficiency,  in  its  breadth  of  influence 
and  wide  range  of  patronage,  this  typical  consolidated  school  in 
which  public  transportation  is  so  effective  is  but  a  prototype  of  the 
farm-life  schools  to  be  established  in  this  State. 

Below  is  given  the  opinion  of  County  Superintendent  Hannah,  of 
Appomattox  County,  and  Principal  Crawley,  of  the  Appomattox 
school,  as  to  the  value  of  consolidation  and  transportation,  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  toward  this  policy: 

Letter  of  Superintendent  Hannah. 
Office  of 

J.  K.  Hannah, 

Superintendent  Schools 

Appomattox  Division. 

Appomattox,  Va. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden, 

State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

By  your  request,  I  wish  to  say  my  experience  in  consolidation 

of  schools  in  my  division  has  been  very  encouraging  indeed.    Whilst 

our  schools  have  been  consolidated  only  in  a  limited  way,  yet  the 

improvement   has   been   very   perceptible.      The   children   are   well 

graded,  get  longer  terms;  therefore,  the  advantages  are  very  great. 

When  we  first  started  consolidation,  the  people  opposed  us  bitterly. 

Now  they  realize  the  great  advantages  the  consolidated  school  has 

over  the  one-teacher  and  the  one-room  school.    We  are  running  two 

wagons,  at  an  average  cost  of  $40.00  per  month,  bringing  in  the  two 

wagons  about  sixty  pupils.    The  attendance  from  this  section,  where 

the  children  are  hauled,  is  much  better,  more  regular,  and  there  is 

greater  interest  than  before  consolidation.     For  the  benefit  of  the 

children,  I  think  consolidation  should  be  made  at  all  points  where 

is  is  possible.    The  first  cost  may  be  a  little  more,  but  in  the  end  I 

think  consolidation  much  cheaper  and  more  beneficial. 

Very  truly, 

J.  K.  Hannah,  Superintendent, 

Appomattox  Division,  Va. 
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Letter  of  Principal  Crawley. 

Appomattox,  Va.,  Oct.  25,  1910. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden, 

State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools,  Raleigh,  N.  G. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  consolidation  of  one-room  schools  into  larger 
and  graded  schools  is  the  most  economical  to  the  State,  offers  better 
teachers  to  the  pupils  and  better  graded  classes  to  the  teachers. 

Two  years  ago  our  school  here  was  consolidated  and  the  results  so 
far  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  We  have  two 
wagons  now  hauling  pupils  to  my  school.  I  have  not  heard  a  single 
complaint  against  the  wagons.  In  our  grades  we  are  teaching  181 
pupils  for  $162  and  offering  drawing,  sewing,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  in  addition  to  the  regular  grade  work. 

This  year  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  people  did  not  want 
the  wagons  and  preferred  their  local  school.  Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  get  the  sense  of  the  patrons.  Only  one  patron  refused  to  sign  the 
petition  for  the  wagons.  This  patron  would  not  sign  either  for  or 
against  the  wagons.  Hence,  the  patrons  were  practically  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  wagons,  and  this  was  after  one  year's  experience. 

Yours  truly, 

Lindsay  Crawley,  Principal. 

CARROLLTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  COUNTY. 

Isle  of  Wight  County,  in  which  the  Carrollton  school  is  located,  is 
situated  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  tidewater  region,  and  is 
just  north  of  Northampton  County,  North  Carolina.  In  its  geographic 
features,  climatic  conditions,  and  agricultural  products.  Isle  of 
Wight  County  may  fairly  represent  the  typical  county  in  the  eastern 
tidewater  region  of  this  State. 

The  Carrollton  school  may  be  accurately  described  as  a  typical  con- 
solidated rural  graded  school,  having,  in  addition  to  seven  years  of 
elementary  work,  effective  high  school  advantages.  In  the  formation 
of  the  school,  five  one-teacher  schools  were  abandoned.  The  school, 
located  on  a  site  of  two  and  one-half  acres,  is  surrounded  on  either 
side  by  woods,  while  in  front  is  a  large  corn  field. 

The  building  is  a  comfortable  and  a  rather  attractive  two-story 
frame  structure,  and  erected  at  a  cost,  including  adequate  equipment 
in  modern  patent  desks  and  hyloplated  blackboards,  of  $2,200. 

The  school  runs  eight  months  each  year,  employs  four  competent 
teachers,  three  of  whom  devote  their  time  to  work  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  Mr.  Timberlake,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  has 
charge  of  the  high  school  work  and  directs  and  supervises  the  work 
of  the  entire  school.  Last  fall  the  school  had  enrolled  one  hundred 
and  eleven  pupils,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  in  the  high  school 
department. 
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The  day  I  visited  this  school  was  a  cold,  rainy  and  disagreeable 
day  in  November,  yet  I  counted  six  school  wagons  in  *front  of  the 
school — two  one-horse  wagons  and  four  two-horse  wagons.  The  four 
two-horse  wagans  used  are  the  Hackney  wagons,  made  at  Wilson, 
N.  C.  These  wagons  were  comfortable,  provided  with  well  cushioned 
seats,  were  well  curtained  and  covered  with  painted  sail  cloth.  That 
this  is  a  thinly  settled  territory  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
area  of  this  consolidated  rural  graded  school  is  56  square  miles,  and 
that  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  pupils  enrolled  in  October,  nine- 
ty-four lived  beyond  a  reasonable  walking  distance,  and  are  brought 
to  this  school  in  these  six  wagons. 

The  roads  over  which  these  pupils  are  being  conveyed  are  sandy 
and  in  many  places  are  characterized  by  heavy  sand.  These  roads 
are  quite  typical  of  the  roads  traveled  over  in  many  parts  of  the 
tidewater  region  of  this  State.  But  while  several  of  the  children 
brought  to  this  school  have  to  ride  six,  seven  and  eight  miles,  when  I 
asked  them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  wagon  and  return 
to  the  little  one-teacher  school  near  their  home  which  had  been  aban- 
doned in  the  formation  of  this  consolidated  school,  they  answered 
unanimously  in  the  negative. 

The  Cost  of  Transportation  and  the  Educational  Efficiency  of  This  Consolidated  Rural  Graded  School 
and  the  One-Teacher  School  Before  Consolidation. 

The  ninety-four  enrolled  children  are  being  brought  to  this  school 
at  a  cost  of  7.7  cents  per  pupil,  or  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $1.54  per 
pupil,  which  is  $1.02  less  than  the  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per 
pupil  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina  having  from  one 
to  twelve  pupils  in  daily  attendance. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  now  done  in  this  well  organized 
consolidated  rural  graded  school,  with  three  well  trained  and  compe- 
tent teachers  to  do  the  work  in  the  elementary  school,  with  an 
efficient  male  principal  to  teach  the  high  school  subjects  and  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  entire  school,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  that  was  done  in  the  five  one-teacher  schools 
scattered  over  a  territory  of  fifty-six  square  miles  before  consolida- 
tion, into  this  central  school  and  public  transportation  employed — 
comparison  is  hardly  possible. 

Definite  evidence,  however,  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  this  con- 
solidated school  over  the  one-teacher  schools  abandoned  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  school  is  given  in  the  records  of  County  Superintend- 
ent Rawls,  made  before  and  after  consolidation  and  public  trans- 
portation were  effected.  His  records  show  that  forty-eight  more 
pupils  are  now  being  hauled  from  the  same  districts  to  this  consoli- 
dated school  than  attended  these  five  one-teacher  schools  prior  to 
their  consolidation;  that  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  from  the  same 
districts  in  daily  attendance  has   increased  seventy-five  per  cent; 
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that  the  per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  from  these  same  districts  doing 
high  school  work  has  increased  from  zero  to  twenty-one  per  cent; 
and  that  the  per  cent  of  teachers  having  normal  training  and  college 
diploma  who  teach  common  school  branches  to  the  children  from 
these  same  districts  has  increased  from  zero  to  66.6  per  cent. 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  Supervision  in  the  Consolidated  School  and  the  One-Teacher  Schools  Before 

Their  Consolidation. 

Before  consolidation  and  transportation  there  were  five  different 
schools  to  supervise,  scattered  over  an  area  of  fifty-six  square  miles; 
now  there  is  only  one  school  to  supervise.  Before  consolidation  each 
of  these  five  schools  was  separate  and  distinct,  without  co-ordination 
or  correlation,  each  school  pursuing  its  own  method  of  work,  and 
each  school  with  its  own  individual  standard  of  teaching  efficiency 
to  approximate.  Now  these  five  separate  schools  are  combined  into 
one  well  organized  and  effectively  conducted  school  with  the  work 
through  the  different  grades  co-ordinated  and  correlated,  with  com- 
mon but  higher  standards  of  teaching  efficiency  to  attain  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  competent  male  principal,  who  can  devote  a  portion 
of  his  time  each  day  to  supervising  the  discipline  of  the  children 
in  the  entire  school,  who  can  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  each  day 
in  directing  and  supervising  the  work  of  the  teachers,  aiding  them 
in  working  out  more  economic  and  efficient  daily  programs,  and 
stimulating  them  through  private  conferences  and  through  well 
planned  and  regularly  conducted  teachers'  meetings.  The  time 
formerly  spent  on  the  road  by  the  county  superintendent  in  visiting 
each  of  these  five  schools  scattered  over  this  territory  of  fifty-six 
square  miles,  is  now  being  spent  in  this  one  school,  in  direct  and 
vital  contact  with  teachers  and  pupils,  supervising  and  redirecting 
their  work  along  more  effective  channels. 

The  above  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  need  no  comment. 
Below  is  given  the  opinion  of  Superintendent  Rawls,  based  on  actual 
experience,  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  consolidation  and  public 
transportation  of  pupils  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  and  also  the 
opinion  of  R.  H.  Timberlake,  principal  of  the  Carrollton  school,  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  through  consolidation  and  transporta- 
tion for  the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  Carrollton  school: 

Letter  of  Superintendent  Rawls. 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Isle  of  Wight  Division. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden,  Carrsville,  Virginia,  Nov.  8th,  1910. 

State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Complying  with  your  request,  I  give  you  very  briefiy  my  experi- 
ence with  four  years  transportation  of  pupils  in  this  county,     1.  The 
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gains  by  consolidation  and  transportation  have  been  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  Increased  enrollment  and  largely  increased  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  from  same  territory  covered  by  single 
schools;  pupils  continue  in  school  longer,  not  dropping  out  at  12  or 
14  years  of  age  as  is  the  rule  in  the  single-room  school;  increases 
ability  and  efficiency  of  teaching  force,  and  increased  efficiency  of 
class  work  by  teachers;  arouses  and  stimulates  zeal  and  interest  in 
education  among  the  patrons,  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  community  in- 
terest among  the  people;  lessens  the  burdens  of  county  supervision 
and  makes  it  more  efficient  and  effective.  But  these  are  not  all  the 
benefits  resulting  from  consolidation  and  transportation.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  results  now  and  the  results  four  years 
ago  without  consolidation  and  transportation. 

2.  When  first  undertaken  many  of  the  people  were  indifferent, 
some  opposed  and  not  a  few  were  skeptical  as  to  its  success. 

3.  Throughout  the  county  there  are  now  voluntary  demands  from 
the  people  for  transportation  in  sections  where  it  is  not  in  use.  All 
are  seeing  it  is  a  good  thing. 

4.  In  no  instance  would  the  people  where  it  is  being  used  be 
willing  to  abandon  it  and  go  back  to  the  old  system.  Not  one  per 
cent  in  any  community  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  one- 
teacher  school. 

We  have  sixteen  wagons  in  use  divided  among  five  locations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Cavix  Rawls,  Division  Superintendent. 

Letter  of  Principal  Timberlalce. 
Carrollton  High  School, 
Carrollton,  Virginia, 
R.  H.  TiMBERLAKE,  Principal. 

November  8,  1910. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden, 

State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Upon  request,  I  give  you  my  opinion,  which  is  based  on  three 
years'  experience,  as  to  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  for 
this  community  through  the  consolidation  of  the  single-room  schools 
and  the  public  transportation  of  pupils. 

When  this  new  movement  was  instituted  here  three  years  ago,  at 
least  seventy  per  cent  of  the  patrons  were  opposed  to  it.  Before 
the  first  session  was  half  over  those  who  were  most  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  new  order  were  in  hearty  co-operation  with  it, 
teachers  and  pupils,  I  was  impressed  with  the  strong  and  wholesome 
to  the  old  order,  and  they  are  the  most  uneducated  and  least  progres- 
sive in  their  ideas. 
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To  my  mind  it  is  almost  the  making  of  this  community,  teaching 
the  pupils  promptness  and  obedience  where  once  there  was  a  very 
sad  lack  of  such  things. 

It  promotes  interest  in  their  study  by  striving  to  pass  into  a  higher 
grade  which  the  single-room  school  did  not  give  them. 

The  children  from  an  area  of  fifty  odd  square  miles  are  brought 
into  a  social  intercourse  which  is  refining  and  beneficial  in  every 
respect. 

Any  further  information  that  I  can  give  you  in  regard  to  this 
matter  I  shall  cheerfully  do  upon  further  request. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Richard  H.  Timberlake,  Principal. 

WAKEFIELD  SCHOOL,  SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

Sussex  County,  in  which  the  Wakefield  school  is  located,  is  situated 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Virginia,  not  far  from  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  and,  in  its  geographic  features  and  climatic  conditions,  it 
is  very  similar  to  this  county. 

Wakefield,  in  which  the  consolidated  school  is  located,  is  a  small 
village  of  about  one  thousand  people. 

As  the  Carrollton  school  previously  discussed  may  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  consolidated  rural  graded  school,  the  Wakefield  school 
may  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  type  of  the  consolidated  village 
graded  school,  into  which  all  the  near-by  one-teacher  schools  have 
been  absorbed,  and  to  which  all  the  pupils  living  beyond  a  certain 
walking  distance  are  brought  at  public  expense. 

The  school  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $9,000,  which  was 
provided  by  a  district  bond  issue.  It  is  a  splendid  two-story  brick 
structure,  covered  with  slate,  with  six  comfortable  class  rooms  and  a 
library  room;  it  is  furnace  heated,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and 
adequately  equipped  with  modern  single  seated  patent  desks  and 
ample  up-to-date  blackboards. 

The  school  session  is  nine  months  and  six  competent  teachers  are 
employed  to  do  the  work.  In  addition  to  thorough  work  in  the  seven 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  the  pupils  of  this  entire  district 
are  having  splendid  high  school  instruction  under  well  trained 
teachers.  As  I  went  from  room  to  room,  observing  the  work  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  I  was  impressed  with  the  strong  and  wholesome 
professioal  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  teachers,  and  the  gen- 
uine interest  that  the  pupils  of  the  school  seemed  to  have  in  their 
work.  In  October  when  I  visited  this  school,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils  had  been  enrolled,  thirty-seven  of  whom  were  in  the 
high  school  department. 

The  consolidated  school  at  Wakefield  strikingly  illustrates  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  country  children  living  near 
an  efficient  village  graded  school,  in  the  abandonment  of  these  small 
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near-by  one-teacher  schools  and  transporting  the  pupils  to  a  well 
organized  and  effectively  taught  graded  school. 

As  to  the  superior  advantages  now  gained  by  the  children  living 
in  this  consolidated  school  district  of  twenty-eight  square  miles, 
from  this  splendid  consolidated  village  school  with  its  nine  months 
session,  with  the  pupils  well  graded  and  classified,  with  its  thorough 
and  efficient  work  in  the  elementary  school,  and  with  its  splendid 
high  school  advantages,  over  the  advantages  they  received  in  the 
three  one-teacher  schools  abandoned  in  the  formation  of  this  school, 
may  be  clearly  seen  by  Superintendent  Edwards'  answers  to  definite 
questions  put  to  him  during  my  investigation,  as  follows: 

Wakefield  School— Questions  and  Answers. 
I. 

1.  Number  of  one-teacher  schools  centralized  in  this  school?     3. 

2.  Area  of  consolidated  district?     60  square  miles. 

3.  Number  of  years  this  plan  has  been  in  operation?    3. 

4.  Number  of  pupils  conveyed  to  school  at  public  expense?    24. 

5.  Number  of  wagons  employed?    1. 

6.  Daily  cost  of  transportation  per  pupil?    11  11-24  cents. 

7.  Shortest  distance  pupils  are  hauled?     IYq  miles, 

8.  Longest  distance  pupils  are  hauled?    7  miles. 

9.  Does  school  board  own  wagon?     Yes. 

10.  Average  cost  of  wagon?     $160. 

11.  Condition  of  roads?     Average  Virginia  sand  road. 

II. 

1.  What  per  cent  of  their  total  school  census  did  all  of  these 
one-teacher  schools  enroll  before  consolidation?   39  per  cent. 

2.  What  per  cent  of  this  same  school  census  does  the  consolidated 
school  now  enroll?    97  per  cent. 

3.  What  per  cent  of  their  total  enrollment  in  these  one-teacher 
schools  was  in  daily  attendance  before  consolidation?     24  per  cent. 

4.  What  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  this  consolidated  school  is 
in  average  daily  attendance?     83  per  cent. 

5.  W^hat  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  these  one-teacher  schools  com- 
pleted the  elementary  course  of  instruction  before  consolidation? 
5  per  cent. 

6.  What  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  department  now 
complete  the  elementary  course  of  instruction?    75  per  cent. 

7.  What  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  these  one-teacher  schools 
had  normal  training  or  college  diploma?    Not  one. 

8.  What  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  department  of 
this  consolidated  school  now  have  normal  training  or  college 
diploma?    100  per  cent. 
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9.  What  was  the  length  of  school  term  in  days  before  consolida- 
tion?    100  to  120  days. 

10.  What  is  the  length  of  school  term  in  days  since  consolidation? 
180  days. 

11.  What  was  the  total  monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  for  elementary  instruction  before  consolidation?     $3.05. 

12.  What  is  the  total  monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  an  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  elementary  department  in  your  consolidated 
school?    ?2.19. 

From  the  above  facts  given  by  County  Superintendent  Edwards, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  from 
the  same  territory  has  been  increased  fifty-eight  per  cent  since  con- 
solidation, that  the  per  cent  of  school  enrollment  from  the  same  ter- 
ritory in  daily  attendance  has  been  increased  fifty-nine  per  cent 
since  consolidation,  that  the  per  cent  of  pupils  finishing  the 
elementary  school  has  been  raised  from  five  per  cent  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  since  consolidation  and  transportation,  that  the  per  cent  of 
teachers  having  normal  training  or  college  diploma  has  been  raised 
from  zero  to  one  hundred  per  cent  since  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation, that  the  school  session  has  been  increased  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  since  consoli- 
dation, and  that  the  total  monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance 
for  the  elementary  instruction  has  been  reduced  from  $3.05  to  $2.19 
since  consolidation. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  efficiency  and  superiority  of  the  consolidated 
school  in  which  public  transportation  is  employed  over  the 
one-teacher  schools  abandoned  in  the  formation  of  this  school. 

Below  is  given  the  opinion  of  J.  J.  Lincoln,  the  principal  of  this 
school,  as  to  the  definite  benefits  the  children,  through  the  consoli- 
dated school  district,  have  derived  from  consolidation  and  transpor- 
tation and  the  attitude  of  the  patrons  toward  the  policy  of  consoli- 
dation and  transportation: 

Principal  Lincoln's  Opinion. 

The  most  important  advantages  to  my  school  from  consolidation 
and  transportation  are: 

1st.     The  school  spirit. 

2d.      The  grading  of  the  pupils. 

3d.      Length  of  time  for  study  and  recitation. 

4th.     The  better  salaries — hence  better  teachers. 

5th.     Length  of  session. 

The  attitude  of  our  people  to  transportation  before  the  wagon 
was  put  on:     Persistent  obstinacy  caused  by  lack  of  knowledge  and 
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prejudice.    Arguments,  "too  expensive,"  social  condition  bad,  super- 
vision too  inadequate,  distance  too  great. 

What  facts  indicate  present  attitude  after  one  year's  trial? 

1.  Every  child  on  the  route  anxious  to  go  on  wagon. 

2.  90  dollars  given  last  spring  by  patrons  on  the  route  for  exten- 
sion of  the  school  one  month. 

3.  Promptness  and  comfort  of  every  child  to  and  from  school. 

4.  Benefits  of  graded  school,  library,  literary  society,  reading 
room  and  superior  teaching  force  have  overcome  all  opposition. 

Patrons  would  not  be  willing  to  return  to  the  old  single-room 
school,  even  with  a  first-class  teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  typical  consolidated  rural  graded  school  at  Car- 
rollton,  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  and  the  typical  consolidated  vil- 
lage graded  school,  at  Wakefield,  the  consolidated  school  at  Capron, 
Southampton  County,  and  the  consolidated  school  at  Surry,  in  Surry 
County,  were  especially  studied.  But  since  the  Surry  and  Capron 
schools  are  located  in  the  same  section  of  territory  as  the  Wakefield 
school  and  belong  to  the  same  consolidated  village  graded  school 
type  as  the  Wakefield  school,  operating  under  similar  conditions 
and  achieving  somewhat  similar  results,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  these  two  schools. 

Below  is  given  a  letter  from  Superintendent  Savedge,  of  Surry 
County,  as  to  the  success,  popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  plan  of 
consolidation  and  transportation  in  his  county;  a  letter  from  J.  E. 
Drewry,  chairman  of  the  Boykins  district  board,  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  popularity  of  consolidation  and  transportation  at  the  Capron 
school,  Southampton  County;  and  also  a  letter  from  County  Superin- 
tendent W.  W.  White,  of  the  same  county,  as  to  the  success  of  con- 
solidation and  transportation  throughout  his  county,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  this  policy: 

Letter  of  Superintendent  Savedge. 

Office  of 

L.  N.  Savedge, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Surry  Division. 

Alliance,  Va.,  October  29,  1910. 
Mr,  L.  C.  Brogden, 

State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  write  you  something  of  the 
results  of  our  efforts  toward  rural  school  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation of  pupils  in  wagons,  I  beg  to  say  that  we  consider  -the  sys- 
tem most  satisfactory. 
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In  every  instance  in  which  we  have  consolidated  small  schools  at 
some  central  point,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  centralized  school 
has  been  largely  increased  over  the  total  enrollment  of  the  schools 
consolidated.  The  system  is  giving  us  better  buildings  and  makes 
possible  better  supervision  and  better  teaching.  We  have  found 
that  a  better  class  of  teachers  will  come  to  the  centralized  graded 
school  for  the  same  salary  than  will  go  to  the  isolated  one-room 
school.  We  are  teaching  more  grades,  and  more  subjects.  It  is 
possible  for  pupils  to  remain  in  school  about  four  years  longer.  The 
system  is  more  expensive  in  some  cases  than  one-room  schools,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  increased  enrollment  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  better  daily  attendance,  the  more  rapid  progress  of 
pupils  in  their  work,  together  with  the  increased  community  interest 
in  public  education  far  more  than  justify  the  additional  expense. 

We  have  found  it  possible  in  only  a  few  instances  to  consolidate 
without  the  use  of  wagons.  We  did  not  find  our  people  hostile  to  the 
use  of  wagons  or  find  it  necessary  to  educate  them  to  see  the  advant- 
ages of  a  consolidated  school  in  cases  where  the  pupils  were  to  be 
transported  to  a  good,  new  building  where  it  was  obvious  that  we 
intended  to  give  better  results  than  in  the  poor,  one-room  building. 
I  believe  that  it  is  very  essential  to  provide  a  proper  building  and  a 
wagon  in  which  children  can  be  kept  very  comfortable  before  at- 
tempting transportation.  We  have  done  this  in  every  instance  and 
the  people  have  not  needed  any  urging  to  send  their  children  in  the 
wagons.  Those  who  have  it  cannot  now  be  induced  to  give  up  the 
system.  We  still  have  some  communities  in  which  the  people  are 
very  much  opposed  to  wagons  but  the  sentiment  for  consolidation  is 
growing  with  us  and  there  is  a  demand  for  more.  Mothers  and 
fathers  tell  me  that  they  feel  more  confident  of  the  safety  and 
health  of  their  children  when  they  are  transported  in  wagons  under 
competent  protection  than  when  they  have  to  walk  long  distances 
in  severe  weather  over  bad  roads.  The  daily  attendance  of  wagon 
pupils  is  much  better  than  that  of  walking  pupils. 

Consolidation  is  giving  our  children  better  school  buildings,  more 
comfortable  ways  of  getting  to  and  from  school,  keeping  them  in 
school  longer  and  making  possible  a  good  course  of  study  and  more 
rapid  progress  in  a  graded  school.  It  is  placing  good  high  schools 
in  reach  of  country  children. 

If  I  can  write  you  more  fully  in  reference  to  this  work  at  any 
time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  With  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  schools  of  your  State,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours,  L.  N.  Savedge, 

Division  Superintendent. 
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Letter  of  Chairman  Drewry. 

Drewby  &  Company, 

Dealers  in 

General  Merchandise  and  Country  Produce. 

Caprox,  Virginia,  Nov.  28,  1910. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden, 

State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brogden: 

I  have  been  here  in  Capron  since  we  organized  the  one-room  school 
with  an  average  of  about  20  scholars,  20  years  ago.  Fifteen  years  ago 
w^e  built  a  two-room  school.  We  ran  the  two-room  until  three  years 
ago,  our  average  the  last  year  with  two  teachers  being  about  60  pu- 
pils. In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1907  we  built  a  four-room  school,  put 
in  three  teachers,  and  closed  two  one-room  schools  about  four  miles 
from  here,  and  conveyed  those  children  to  this  school  on  two  wagons. 
We  made  an  average  that  year  of  about  90  pupils.  The  patrons  from 
the  schools  did  not  like  the  idea  of  their  children  going  to  school  on 
the  wagons  and  did  not  want  us  to  close  the  one-room  schools,  but  we 
saw  that  we  could  not  keep  up  those  schools,  as  they  ma(Je  an  aver- 
age of  about  only  12  pupils  per  month  and  it  was  difl&cult  to  get 
boarding  places  for  the  teachers.  Some  few  would  not  let  their 
children  go  to  school  that  winter,  but  in  the  year  1908-09  our  people, 
seeing  so  much  improvement  in  the  school  and  being  so. carried  away 
with  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  among  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
the  number  of  scholars  increased  so  much  that  we  put  in  the  fourth 
teacher  and  made  an  average  of  about  110.  This  year  we  are  making 
an  average  of  125  and  our  two  wagons  can  not  bring  in  all  the 
scholars;  in  fact,  everybody  is  pleased  with  the  wagons  and  the  four- 
room  school,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  patron  of  this  school  who 
would  be  willing  to  return  to  the  one-room  school.  One  man  living 
in  the  adjoining  district,  near  a  one-room  school  rather  than  send  his 
children  to  that  school,  sends  his  children  here  on  his  own  convey- 
ance, saying  that  his  children  do  so  much  better  here,  he  does  not 
count  the  extra  cost.  We  have  a  live  school,  everybody  interested, 
patrons  well  pleased.  We  have,  as  you  see,  a  third  more  scholars 
today  than  we  had  in  all  three  schools  under  the  old  way  and  the 
children  learning  faster.  We  are  spending  a  little  more  money,  it  is 
true,  but  results  are  so  much  better  we  should  not  complain  about  the 
extra  cost.    We  have  ten  grades  in  our  school  this  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  Drewry, 
Chairman  Boy  kins  District  School  Board. 
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.   Letter  of  Superintendent  White. 
Wm.  W.  White, 
Division  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Southampton  County,  Virginia. 

Sebbell,  Virginia,  Nov.  12,  1910. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Brogden, 

State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Among  the  most  vital  advantages  derived  by  pupils  from  consoli- 
dation and  transportation  are: 

1.  Larger  enrollments  and  larger  daily  attendance.  Enthusiasm 
is  created.  To  preserve  their  places  in  the  grades,  pupils  attend 
bettter  and  study  better.  The  work  done  is  more  effective;  the 
recitation  periods  are  longer  and  more  thorough;  the  teacher  has 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  recitations. 

2.  When  transportation  was  first  inaugurated,  the  attitude  of  the 
people  was  not  favorable;  in  some  instances  absolutely  unfavorable. 

3.  After  a  fair  trial,  the  attitude  of  the  people  is  a  great  deal 
better.  I  would  say  90  per  cent  now  favor  both  consolidation  and 
transportation. 

4.  There  were  thirty  school  wagons  in  Southampton  County 
during  the  last  school  term. 

5.  I  do  not  think  ten  per  cent  of  the  people  would  be  willing  to 
abolish  consolidation  and  transportation  and  go  unreservedly  back 
to  the  one-teacher  school.  And  the  children  are  almost  to  a  unite  in 
favor  of  both. 

I  am.  Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  W.  White, 
Division  Superintendent  Schools,  Southampton  County,  Va. 

VALLEY  MILL  SCHOOL,  AUGUSTA  COUNTY. 

After  making  a  careful  study  of  consolidation  and  public  transpor- 
tation in  the  piedmont  and  tidewater  regions  of  Virginia,  I  next 
made  a  visit  to  Augusta  County.  This  county  is  situated  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  people 
even  in  this  mountain  county  are  finding  consolidation  and  public 
transportation  both  feasible  and  effective.  Twenty-three  wagons  are 
now  transporting  pupils  to  consolidated  schools,  and  last  year  the 
county  expended  $4,443.38  for  public  transportation.  This  fact  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  popularity  of  the  plan. 

It  was  early  in  November  when  I  visited  the  Valley  Mill  school. 
This  school  is  located  among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  about  seven  miles  from  Staunton.  In  the  formation  of  this 
school  five  one-teacher  schools  were  consolidated,  and  the  area  of 
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this  consolidated  school  district  is  now  approximately  eighteen 
square  miles.  The  building,  while  not  costly,  is  comfortable,  and  is 
seated  with  patent  desks.  The  floors  are  kept  oiled  and  the  rooms 
are  kept  neat  and  clean.  At  the  date  of  my  visit  eighty-four  pupils 
had  been  enrolled,  fifty-seven  of  whom  are  brought  in  three  ordinary 
farm  wagons  at  a  daily  cost  of  7.5  cents  per  pupil. 

The  roads  over  which  these  fifty-seven  children  are  hauled 
fairly  represent  the  average  mountain  road,  hilly,  rough  in  places, 
and  with  sections  of  heavy  clay  into  which  the  wagon  wheels  "mire 
up  to  the  hub"  in  winter  weather;  but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to 
prevent  their  successful  transportation.  While  the  longest  trans- 
portation route  in  this  county  is  five  miles,  the  wagon  route  to  this 
particular  school  is  approximately  three  miles.  But  it  is  evident  the 
children  enjoy  the  ride,  for  when  I  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to 
give  up  the  wagon  and  return  to  the  little  one-teacher  school  nearer 
their  home,  all  of  them  without  a  single  exception,  answered  in  the 
negative. 

The  school  is  conducted  for  six  months  and  employs  three  teachers. 
In  addition  to  the  seven  years  of  elementary  school  work,  one  year  in 
high  school  instruction  is  given.  The  superiority  of  the  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  the  children  living  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
school  as  a  result  of  consolidation  and  public  transportation  is 
shown  by  the  actual  facts  given  below,  which  were  furnished  by  the 
county  superintendent  from  his  records: 

Before  consolidation  and  transportation  five  teachers  were  required 
to  do  the  work  now  done  by  three  teachers;  since  consolidation  and 
transportation  has  been  effected  the  per  cent  of  school  enrollment 
from  the  same  territory  in  daily  attendance  has  increased  ten  per 
cent;  the  per  cent  of  school  enrollment  from  the  same  territory 
doing  high  school  work  has  been  increased  from  zero  to  six  per  cent; 
the  per  cent  of  teachers  in  the  same  territory  having  high  school 
certificate  has  been  increased  from  zero  to  fifty  per  cent;  the  length 
of  school  term  has  been  increased  from  a  five  months'  to  a  six 
months'  session,  but  the  total  monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance,  including  both  the  cost  of  transportation  and  one 
year  of  high  school  instruction  has  been  increased  only  66  cents  per 
pupil  per  month,  or  approximately  3  1-3  cents  per  day. 

In  obtaining  such  a  large  increase  in  efficiency  at  such  a  small 
increase  in  actual  cost,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  policy  of  consoli- 
dation and  transportation  is  making  such  progress  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  communities  of  Augusta  County. 

Therefore,  after  a  careful  study  of  consolidation  and  transporta- 
tion in  all  of  the  typical  geographic,  climatic  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  which  the  plan  is  being  operated,  after  a  close  observation 
of  the  work  of  pupils  and  teachers,  after  riding  on  the  school 
wagon  and  traveling  over  the  transportation  routes  in  the  represent- 
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ative  sections  of  the  State,  and  after  talking  with  pupils,  drivers  of 
the  wagons,  patrons  of  the  different  schools  studied,  school  commit- 
teemen, principals  of  the  consolidated  schools  and  the  county  super- 
intendents in  those  counties  visited,  and  getting  from  their  records 
of  the  actual  facts  recorded  before  and  after  consolidation,  the  weight 
of  evidence  convinces  me  that  Virginia  is  finding  the  policy  of  con- 
solidation and  public  transportation  not  only  practicable  and  effect- 
ive, but  that  the  movement  is  growing  in  favor  with  the  farmers 
in  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  communities  visited. 
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THE    BEGINNINGS    OF   PUBLIC    TRANSPORTATION    OF 
PUPILS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  letters  given  below,  written  by  the  county  superintendents  in 
response  to  questionaires  sent  out  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  explain  themselves: 

Office  of 

Board  of  Education,  Cumberland  County. 

B.  T.  McBryde,  Supt. 

Payetteville,  N.  C,  Sept.  17,  1911. 
Dear  Sib: — We  report  for  the  school  wagon:     Number  of  pupils 
hauled,  average,  12;   number  wagons  used,  1;   kind  of  wagon  used. 
Hackney;  cost  per  month,  $25.00;  monthly  cost  per  pupil,  $2.80  1-3. 

Daily  cost  of  the  school  which  the  wagon  transported  was  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  running  the  school  and  the  tuition  at  the  new  school 
was  nothing  (a  special  tax  school)  but — while  at  the  old  school  they 
had  only  one  teacher — at  the  new  they  had  three,  and  at  the  old 
school  they  had  only  three  months  term,  while  at  the  new  they  had 
seven  and  a  half — we  only  paying  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
wagon.  In  other  words,  the  wagon  proposition  was  to  and  did  cost 
the  county  the  exact  sum  that  would  have  been  expended  for  the 
teacher's  salary  of  the  old-field  school  as  formerly  conducted. 

Summary. — It  was  popular  with  the  children  and  was  a  success  as 
far  as  the  work  done  was  to  be  measured. 

My  Opinion. — It  is  a  veritable  necessity,  and  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  small  school  problem.  We  were  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the 
wagon  had  to  travel  nine  miles  and  up  hill  on  the  return  trip — 
thus  making  it  after  night  when  the  last  scholars  reached  their 
home.  B.  T.  McBryde, 

County  Superintendent  Cumberland  County. 

Office  of 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

L.  N.  Hickerson,  Supt. 

Wentworth,  N.  C,  Sept.  19,  1911. 
My  Dear  Sir: — In  reference  to  our  transportation  of  pupils,  I  will 
say  that  we  have  a  district,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long  and 
about  three  miles  wide.  We  have  consolidated  and  built  a  school- 
house  about  the  center  of  the  district,  and  We  operate  a  wagon  at 
each  end  of  the  district  to  the  schoolhouse.  We  use  a  common  one- 
horse  wagon,  and  pay  $15.00  per  month  for  the  transportation  for 
each  one.  They  haul  about  twelve  pupils  on  each  wagon  at  least. 
This  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  gives  very 
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good  results.  We  save  the  expense  of  having  a  teacher  in  each  end 
of  the  district  and,  of  course,  it  is  economical,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  the  children  the  benefit  of  attending  a  better  school. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  L.  W.  Hickerson, 

County  Superintendent^  Rockingham  County. 

Office  of 

County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Zeb  V.  JuDD,  Superintendent. 

Edith  I.  Royster,  Asst.  Supt. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Sept.  18,  1911. 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  I  beg  to  say 
that  Wake  County  operated  one  school  wagon  last  year. 

A  small  territory,  averaging  from  three  to  five  miles  from  our 
Wilder's  Grove  School,  petitioned  the  County  Board  of  Education  for 
a  new  school.  Instead,  the  board  gave  a  school  wagon,  which  cost 
$160.00,  and  was  run  at  a  cost  of  $15.00  per  month.  If  the  board 
had  granted  the  petition  of  the  people,  the  new  building  would  have 
cost  not  less  than  $1,000.00,  and  the  teacher  would  have  cost  not  less 
than  $30.00  per  month.  Thus,  you  see,  we  saved  in  the  original  cost 
as  between  wagon  and  school  building,  and  in  the  monthly  cost  as 
between  wagon  operation  and  employment  of  teacher.  The  results 
were  far  better  than  if  a  separate  school  had  been  operated. 

This  territory  lay  outside  of  the  Wilder's  Grove  District,  which 
levies  annually  a  special  tax.  The  wagon  was  put  in  as  an  experi- 
ment. Before  the  year  was  out,  the  people  in  this  outside  territory 
voted  a  special  tax  and  thereby  became  a  permanent  part  of  the 
special  tax  district,  and  the  school  wagon  is  to  continue.  I  regard 
this  the  most  favorable  endorsement  that  the  people  could  have 
given  this  wagon.  Yours  very  truly, 

Zeb  Vance  Judd, 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Wake  County. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  TYPICAL 
CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PUBLIC  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  CHILDREN 

The  advantages  arising  from  that  larger  type  of  consolidation  in 
which  public  transportation  becomes  an  essential  feature  have  been 
definitely  stated  and  restated  so  many  times  in  bulletins  on  consoli- 
dation, in  the  annual  reports  of  State  Superintendents  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  in  magazine  articles,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  any  new  advantages  or  to  improve  upon  the  statements 
already  made  concerning  the  benefits  that  have  been  derived  through- 
out the  United  States  from  the  inauguration  of  this  policy.  The 
following  is,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent  a  summary  of  the  best 
American  experience  gained  from  the  actual  operation  of  consoli- 
dation and  public  transportation. 

As  the  fundamental  and  inherent  weakness  of  the  one-teacher 
school  lies  in  its  small  taxable  area  and  small  population,  so  the 
fundamental  and  inherent  strength  of  the  typical  consolidated  school 
lies  in  its  larger  taxable  area  and  in  its  larger  population.  In  this 
inherent  strength  of  the  consolidated  school  are  involved  possibilities 
of  greater  efficiency  and  greater  economy,  and  out  of  this  inherent 
strength  have  come  already  manifold  advantages  to  the  school,  to  the 
teachers,  to  the  pupils,  to  the  parents  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

(1)  BENEFITS  TO  THE  SCHOOL.* 

1.  A  larger  school  fund  and  a  longer  school  term. 

2.  A  larger  building,  more  comfortable,  more  attractive,  more 
sanitary,  better  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated;  adequately  equipped 
with  modern  desks,  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  reference  books  for 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  other  school  apparatus  essential  for  effective 
work. 

3.  A  larger  school  site,  not  only  furnishing  ample  playgrounds  for 
the  pupils,  but  ample  grounds  for  a  school  farm  for  demonstration 
work. 

4.  More  competent  school  committeemen,  because  a  larger  number 
of  intelligent  citizens  from  which  to  select. 

5.  An  adequate  number  of  teachers  to  make  an  effective  division 
of  labor  practicable. 

6.  A  permanent  teaching  force  of  well  trained,  experienced  and 
competent  teachers. 

7.  An  enriched  course  of  study.  The  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture, cooking,  music  and  manual  training  become  practicable. 

8.  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  school  population  enrolled. 


*  Classification  of  advantages  suggested  by  Minnesota  Bulletin. 
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9.  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  in  daily  at- 
tendance. 

10.  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  school  population  finishing  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school. 

11.  A  larger  per  cent  of  the  school  population  enter  the  high 
school. 

12.  Pupils  better  disciplined. 

13.  Efficient  supervision: 

(a)  Through  the  employment  of  a  competent  male  principal,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  work  as  teacher  in  the  high  school  department, 
supervises  the  discipline  of  the  entire  school,  and  organizes,  directs 
and  supervises  the  work  of  the  teachers  through  private  conferences 
and  through  well  planned  teachers'  meetings,  thereby  stimulating 
their  professional  spirit  and  increasing  their  teaching  efficiency. 

(b)  Through  the  county  superintendent,  since  increasing  the 
number  of  schools  decreases  the  time  spent  in  traveling  from  school 
to  school  scattered  over  an  area  of  from  five  hundred  to  nine  hun- 
dred square  miles,  and  increases  the  number  of  visits  the  superin- 
tendent can  make  to  each  school  during  each  school  term,  thus 
increasing  the  length  of  each  visit  and  intensifying  the  value  of 
each  visitation. 

14.  The  consolidated  school  exerts  a  wider  and  more  intensive 
social  and  intellectual  influence.  It  becomes  a  social  and  intellectual 
center  for  this  enlarged,  compactly  organized  and  re-vitalized  com- 
munity life  to  which  the  mothers  can  come  to  hold  their  mothers' 
meetings,  to  which  the  farmers  can  come  to  hold  their  Farmers' 
Union  meetings,  to  which  all  the  people  in  the  community  can  come 
to  attend  evening  lectures,  concerts,  school  entertainments  or  literary 
contests. 

(2)  BENEFITS  TO  THE  TEACHERS. 

1.  Fewer  daily  recitations  for  each  teacher.  The  average  number 
of  daily  recitations  for  each  teacher  in  the  small  schools  of  this 
State  is  twenty-six. 

2.  More  time  to  devote  to  each  recitation.  The  average  length 
of  time  now  given  to  each  recitation  in  the  small  schools  of  this 
State  is  11.5  minutes.  "The  most  satisfactory  organization  in  the 
graded  school  is  one  in  which  only  one  grade  is  assigned  to  each 
teacher.  But  the  school  in  which  two  or  even  three  grades  are  as- 
signed to  one  teacher  is  still  a  vast  improvement  over  the  system 
requiring  one  teacher  to  teach  four,  five,  six,  or  frequently  all  the 
seven  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  the  common  experience 
of  country  teachers  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  put  into  practice 
standard  methods  of  teaching,  that  they  do  not  have  time  to  teach 
the  large  number  of  classes  that  they  frequently  must  form,  for  many 
of  these  have  but  from  five  to  ten  minutes  each.  Therefore,  all  the 
work  she  teaches  must  fall  far  short  of  what  it  would  be  in  a  con- 
solidated rural  graded  school. 
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3.  More  time  to  prepare  each  subject  taught.  It  is  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  any  teacher,  however  efficient  she  may  be,  to  pre- 
pare herself  to  teach  each  day  from  twenty  to  thirty  different  recita- 
tions. 

4.  Longer  term  of  service  and  better  salaries  because  of  a  larger 
school  fund  and  a  longer  school  term. 

5.  The  companionship  of  colaborers  in  the  same  school.  The 
assistance  and  advice  of  associates  on  questions  of  school  manage- 
ment, daily  programs,  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils,  school 
reports,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

6.  Better  opportunities  for  specializing  in  work  best  suited  to 
their  training  and  ability. 

7.  More  comfortable  and  more  conveniently  arranged  school 
rooms,  adequately  equipped  with  all  apparatus  essential  for  success- 
ful teaching. 

8.  A  stronger  professional  spirit  and  enthusiasm  and  a  more  gen- 
uine professional  joy  that  comes  from  daily  association  with  con- 
genial colaborers  and  from  the  consciousness  of  successful  achieve- 
ment. 

(3)  BENEFITS  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

1.  A  more  comfortable  and  sanitary  school  building,  better 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  better  equipped  with  comfortable 
desks,  with  blackboards,  reference  books,  globes  and  all  essential 
school  apparatus. 

2.  Experienced,  well  trained  and  efficient  teachers. 

3.  Better  gradation  and  classification. 

4.  A  larger  number  of  daily  recitations  for  each  pupil. 

5.  A  longer  time  for  each  recitation. 

6.  Less  waste  of  time  and  energy  expended  at  undirected  and 
unsupervised  seat  work. 

7.  A  longer  school  term. 

8.  The  health  of  children  is  noticeably  better,  especially  as  regards 
colds,  because  when  conveyed  in  wagons  and  landed  dry  and  warm 
they  are  saved  from  sitting  all  day  with  wet  feet  and  draggled  cloth- 
ing— a  result  of  having  to  tramp  through  all  kinds  of  roads  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

9.  The  morals  of  children  are  guarded  and  controlled  on  the 
way  to  and  from  school. 

10.  Pupils  use  the  same  conveyance  to  attend  both  the  graded 
and  the  high  school. 

11.  A  more  extended  circle  of  acquaintance.  This  larger  ac- 
quaintance will  improve  their  manners,  strengthen  their  individual- 
ity, broaden  their  experience,  and  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  a  more 
thoroughly  socialized,  intelligent  and  efficient  community. 

12.  "The  inspiration  that  comes  from  numbers  puts  life  into  the 
school  that  is  impossible  in  classes  of  from  one  to  six  each.     It 
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also  militates  against  self-consciousness  due  to  lack  of  association 
so  often  noticeable  in  country  children  as  it  does  against  the 
domineering  influence  of  one  or  two  big  scholars  in  a  small  school." 

13.  Adequate  opportunity  for  developing  the  spirit  of  social  co- 
operation, whether  upon  the  school  ground  or  upon  the  school  farm, 
whether  in  class  work  or  in  literary  contests. 

14.  A  broader  and  deeper  school  spirit. 

15.  The  habit  of  promptness  and  punctuality  formed,  especially 
on  the  part  of  those  living  beyond  walking  distance  and  brought 
to  the  school  on  the  school  wagon. 

16.  Equalizes  the  advantages  for  rich  and  poor  in  securing  effi- 
cient high  school  instruction. 

17.  Enables  the  larger  boys  and  girls  to  remain  at  home  under  the 
guidance  and  training  of  their  parents  while  pursuing  high  school 
instruction. 

18.  "It  makes  possible  for  the  country  child  a  country  school 
equal  in  every  sense  to  the  best  city  schools,  yet  within  reach  of  the 
farm  homes.  No  other  system  has  been  tried  or  even  proposed 
that  can  accomplish  this  or  guarantee  to  the  country  child  the  same 
educational  advantages  as  are  afforded  the  city  child  without  taking 
him  out  of  his  home  and  to  the  city,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  pre- 
serve intact  the  virility  of  the  country  life.  All  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  even  a  small  village  as  a  center,  for  some  of  the  best 
schools  have  no  connection  with  any  town,  but  like  country  homes 
stand  in  the  groves  as  a  part  of  nature." 

(4)  BENEFITS  TO  PARENTS. 

1.  It  is  much  cheaper  for  the  same  grade  of  schools. 

2.  *At  the  same  expense  much  better  schools  can  be  provided 
because  fewer  teachers  being  needed  a  better  grade  can  be  secured,  a 
division  of  labor  established  and  better  supervision  inaugurated. 

3.  There  is  a  saving  in  the  very  heavy  expense  of  sending  pupils 
away  from  home  to  high  school,  paying  board  and  tuition,  or  of 
moving  to  town  to  educate  the  children. 

4.  The  assurance,  where  transportation  is  provided,  of  com- 
fortable conditions  while  the  children  are  going  to  and  from  school. 

5.  The  assurance  that  their  children  will  be  protected  from  the 
danger  of  those  offenses  to  decency  and  good  morals  so  common  on 
the  road  going  to  and  from  school. 

6.  The  only  means  of  having  their  children  make  progress  in 
their  studies  after  they  have  reached  the  proficiency  generally 
acquired  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  natural  living  place  for  chil- 
dren between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  the  home  under 
parental  restraint,  guidance  and  training. 
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7.  It  makes  the  farm  home  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up 
children,  giving  them  modern  advantages  amid  rural  surroundings. 

8.  The  typical  consolidated  school  is  thoroughly  a  democratic 
institution,  giving  to  the  child  of  the  wage  earner,  land  renter  and 
the  land  owner  equal  educational  advantages,  both  for  elementary 
and  high  school  instruction;  it  brings  an  efficient  high  school — the 
people's  college — within  easy  reach  of  every  child's  door  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  consolidated  school. 

(5)  BENEFITS  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

1.  It  equalizes  the  cost  of  schooling,  making  it  no  more  per  capita 
for  an  outlying,  thinly  populated  district  than  for  any  other. 

2.  Greater  economy  in  the  expenditures  for  school  repairs,  fuel, 
insurance;  greater  economy  in  apparatus  and  library,  as  needless 
duplication  is  prevented. 

3.  It  eliminates  illiteracy  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  false 
views  of  city  life  so  commonly  imbibed  by  country  children,  thus 
rationalizing  "emigration  from  country  to  city. 

4.  It  brings  to  the  people  of  a  larger  area  a  certain  community 
feeling,  a  certain  companionship  and  charity  which  would  other- 
wise hardly  be  possible.  Sectarian  and  political  differences  are  not 
so  noticeable  and  the  people  become  better  acquainted. 

5.  It  stimulates,  broadens  and  deepens  public  interest  in  school^ 

6.  It  holds  those  already  there  and  brings  to  the  community  the 
most  intelligent  class  of  farmers,  who  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
and  attractiveness  of  country  life. 

7.  It  guarantees  to  the  community  a  permanent  and  a  higher 
type  of  social  and  intellectual  leadership,  because  the  most  efficient 
and  experienced  teachers  can  be  employed  and  retained. 

8.  Better  roads,  as  parents  will  not  permit  children  to  be  taken 
to  school  over  poor  roads  in  a  public  conveyance.  It  will  thus  give 
the  farmer  better  facilities  for  hauling  his  produce. 

9.  It  increases  property  values  as  a  whole,  for  those  who  care  to 
sell,  and  it  broadens  and  enriches  life  for  those  who  stay. 

10.  It  makes  compliance  with  a  compulsory  attendance  law  prac- 
ticable and  justifiable. 

11.  *  "Transportation  makes  it  easier  to  maintain  a  quarantine 
in  case  of  disease  and  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion." 

12.  The  typical  consolidated  school  in  which  public  transporta- 
tion is  employed,  being  enabled  to  provide  the  country  child  with 
educational  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored 
city  child,  guarantees  to  the  community  a  continual  development  of 
a  higher  type  of  citizenship,  guarantees  a  continual  development  of 
a  higher  type  of  industrial,  social  and  intellectual  efficiency, 

*  Consolidation  of  School  Districts  and  Transportation  of  Pupils  at  Public  expense. 
Aswell. 
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COUNTY  PLAN  IN  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

Several  of  the  progressive  county  superintendents  of  the  State 
have  inaugurated  during  the  present  school  term  the  County  Com- 
mencement Plan  for  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the  rural  element- 
ary schools  of  the  county. 

This  County  Commencement  Plan,  involving  as  it  does,  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  vision,  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent,  of  all 
the  separate  and  diverse  educational  forces  of  the  county  working 
together  as  one  organic  educational  force,  is  absolutely  essential  in 
successfully  co-ordinating  and  unifying  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
work  done  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county  and  in  creating  in 
the  minds  of  the  individual  teachers  of  the  county  more  of  unanimity 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  teaching  efficiency. 

But  however  important  and  indispensable  this  County  Commence- 
ment Plan  may  be  in  arousing,  organizing  and  unifying  the  public 
school  sentiment  of  the  county  as  a  unit,  and  in  unifying 
and  standardizing  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  in  all  of  the  rural 
elementary  schools  of  the  county,  yet  a  county  plan  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  of  a  county  into  typical 
consolidated  schools  is  equally  esential  and  equally  indispensable. 
The  construction  of  a  well-thought-out  county  plan  of  consolidation 
constitutes  the  foundation  on  which  the  educational  superstructure 
of  the  county  must  rest;  in  it  are  involved  the  possibilities  determin- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  consolidated  school  as  a  country  life  insti- 
tution to  meet  the  modern  needs  of  rural  life;  in  it  are  involved  pos- 
sibilities determining  the  quality  and  quantity  of  supervision  the 
superintendent  is  enabled  to  render  the  schools;  and  in  it  are  possi- 
bilities to  a  large  extent  determining  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
teaching  service  that  the  country  child  shall  receive.  Therefore,  the 
hit  and  miss  method  in  consolidation  is  no  more  justifiable  than  the 
hit  and  miss  method  in  conducting  a  recitation. 

ESSENTIAL  STEPS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  COUNTY  PLAN. 
First  Step— Clear  and  Accurate  Conception  of  County  as  a  Unit,  Detail  Map  of  County. 

Here,  as  in  the  construction  of  the  County  Commencement  Plan, 
the  county  superintendent  will  first  get  a  clear  and  accurate  mental 
picture  of  his  entire  county  as  one  unit,  with  the  location  of  the 
farm  and  tenant  homes,  with  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  in 
each  home,  number  of  pupils  attending  the  elementary  and  high 
school  from  each  home,  the  location  of  the  one-,  two-  and  three- 
teacher  schools,  the  location  of  the  roads  and  streams.  This  detailed 
study  of  the  county  as  a  whole  should  appear  on  a  map  drawn  to 
scale.    Several  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State  have  had 
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maps  of  their  counties  made,  and  some  of  them  include  almost  all  of 
the  essential  details  above  indicated. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  county  superintendent  who  has  not  first 
made  this  detailed  study  of  his  county  has  no  clear  and  accurate 

Tentative  County  Plan  of  Consolidation.* 
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vision  of  his  county  as  a  whole,  has  no  clear  and  accurate  picture  of 
the  relative  location  of  the  homes  and  schools,  roads  and  streams  in 
his  county,  has  not  taken  the  first  essential  step  in  constructive 
consolidation  in  his  county. 

Second  Step— The  Selection  of  Centers  of  Consolidation. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  the  county  superintendent  has  taken  the 
first  essential  step  he  is  unprepared  to  take  effectively  this  second 
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step  in  the  consolidation  of  his  schools.  The  failure  to  take  the  first 
step  frequently  results  in  the  formation  of  districts  without  any 
relation  or  reference  to  any  other  consolidated  district  to  be  subse- 
quently formed,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which  is  that  small 
one-teacher  schools  are  left  here  and  there,  in  shoe-string  territory, 
that  must  remain  expensive  and  inefficient,  and  yet,  because  of  the 
situation  cannot  be  joined  to  any  existing  consolidated  school  with- 
out great  expense  and  inconvenience.  This  hit  and  miss  method 
in  the  consolidation  of  schools,  this  policy  of  faulty  formation 
of  consolidated  districts  has  worked  against  the  progress  of  consoli- 
dation and  the  efficiency  of  the  consolidated  school. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  CENTERS. 

During  the  progress  of  consolidation  throughout  the  United  States 
certain  definite  factors  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  paramount  in 
the  laying  off  of  consolidated  districts: 

1.     Taxable  area;  2.  Population;  3.  Roads. 

1.    SIZE  OF  TAXABLE  AREA. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  selection  of  centers  of  consolidation  due 
regard  must  be  had  for  the  size  of  the  taxable  area  to  be  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consolidated  schools,  and  that  this 
area  should  be  as  large  as  practicable  for  the  public  conveyance  of 
the  pupils.  "The  disadvantages  of  the  small  consolidated  districts 
are  especially  felt  in  the  finances  of  the  school."  It  is  obvious  that  a 
small  area  means  inevitably  a  small  school  fund,  whether  it  be  de- 
rived from  an  apportionment  based  upon  school  population  or  de- 
rived  from  a  local  tax  that  has  been  levied,  or  from  both  combined. 
It  means  a  total  school  fund  not  large  enough  to  erect  and  to  equip 
an  adequate  school  building,  a  school  fund  not  sufficient  to  provide 
an  adequate  number  of  experienced,  well  trained  and  efficient 
teachers  to  make  an  effective  division  of  labor  that  will  be  felt  in 
the  proper  gradation  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  that  will  per- 
mit an  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study,  through  the  successful 
teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  manual  train- 
ing and  music;  it  means  a  total  school  fund  too  small  to  provide 
for  the  employment  of  a  competent  male  principal  to  teach  the 
high  school  subjects  and  to  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  entire  school.  A  small  area  provides  not 
only  a  small  total  school  fund,  but  also,  as  a  result  a  more  expensive 
school  per  capita,  because  the  "cost  of  conveyance  is  relatively 
higher  where  the  number  of  pupils  transported  is  small";*  especially 
is  this  true  where  pupils  live  widely  separated  on  the  roads. 
According  to  the  best  American  experience,  where  the  land  is  level 
or  rolling,  consolidated  districts  may  advantageously  be  thirty  to 
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thirty-six  square  miles  in  extent,  in  hilly  sections,  where  steep 
grades  exist,  from  twenty  to  thirty  square  miles,  in  districts  sparsely 
settled  and  likely  to  remain  so,  and  in  mild  climates  where  people 
can  walk  to  meet  the  wagons,  the  districts  may  be  thirty  to  sixty 
square  miles,  or  even  larger. 

2,    POPULATION. 

Not  only  is  it  imperative  that  the  taxable  area  of  the  consolidated 
school  district  be  as  large  as  practicable  for  the  public  conveyance 
of  pupils,  in  order  that  an  ample  school  fund  may  be  provided,  but  it 
is  equally  imperative  that  it  include  a  population  as  large  as  prac- 
ticable in  order  that  a  large  number  of  pupils  may  be  provided  for 
both  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  work;  that  it  should  include 
the  largest  number  of  families  or  patrons  practicable  in  order  that 
all  "co-operative  social,  intellectual  or  industrial  enterprises  which 
exist  or  will  eventually  grow  up  may  have  the  active  and  successful 
support  of  ample  numbers." 

The  consolidated  school  is  not  a  temporary  makeshift  in  the  life 
of  the  people,  subject  to  the  flow  of  population,  as  has  been,  as  is, 
and  as  must  continue  to  be  the  one-teacher  school;  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  country  life  institution,  constituting  a  social  and  intel- 
lectual center  as  permanent  as  the  groves  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
located.  Even  though  there  be  shifting  centers  of  population  from 
time  to  time  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consolidated  school,  yet 
its  territory  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  any  material  change 
in  its  identity  or  in  the  effectiveness  of  its  service.  *  "It  is 
because  of  this  great  flexibility  of  the  consolidated  school  that  it  is 
successful  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  sparsity  of  population, 
that  it  is  successful  in  the  newly  settled  and  thinly  populated  sec- 
tions of  North  Dakota  where  the  school  population  averages  as  low 
as  1.7  per  square  mile,  or  in  the  older  but  also  thinly  settled  sections 
in  Florida,  where  the  school  population  is  as  low  as  1.9  per  square 
mile;  and  that  it  is  equally  successful  in  the  densely  populated 
sections  of  Vermont,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  where  in  rural  dis- 
tricts the  school  population  is  sometimes  twenty-five  or  more  per 
square  mile." 

3.    ROADS. 

*"While  it  is  admitted  that  good  roads  cheapen  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  and  insure  regularity  and  promptness  of  service,  yet 
it  is  the  history  of  the  best  American  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  consolidation,  that  good  roads  were  not  originally 
instrumental  in  suggesting  consolidation,  and  that  consolidatioh  has 
proceeded  quite  independently  of  road  conditions. 

"The  first  school  consolidation  in  Massachusetts  in  1869  antedated 
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road  improvements  on  any  extensive  scale.  A  part  of  the  17,000 
children  hauled  daily  to  consolidated  schools,  for  which  service  that 
State  spends  annually  over  $292,000,  are  hauled  over  dirt  ^oads. 

"In  the  townships  of  Gustavus,  Kinsman,  Greene,  Kingsville, 
Ohio,  now  famous  for  their  consolidated  schools  and  in  recent  years 
visited  by  hundreds  of  educators  and  school  officials,  the  roads  are 
practically  all  dirt  roads.  In  Indiana,  where  consolidation  is 
most  extensive  and  where  State  laws  aid  consolidation  as  in  no 
other  State,  road  improvement  and  rural  school  consolidation  are 
moving  ahead  together.  Probably,  one-third  of  the  hauling  is  over 
dirt  roads  which  become  excessively  muddy  in  the  early  spring 
months. 

"With  all  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  formation  of 
consolidated  districts  the  roads  or  road  conditions  play  only  an 
incidental  part,  and  bad  roads  form  no  greater  obstacle  to  school 
consolidation  than  they  do  to  local,  social  and  business  communica- 
tions. In  fact,  consolidation  will  assist  in  directing  public  attention 
to  the  needs  of  permanent  road  improvement." 

It  will  be  recognized,  however,  that  where  the  area  of  the  con- 
solidated district  exceeds  twenty-five  square  miles,  the  length  of  the 
wagon  routes  should  be  equalized  as  far  as  practicable  by  placing 
the  schoolhouse  at  or  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  district  or 
township. 

Third  Step— Organizing  the  Centers  of  Consolidation. 

Having  made  a  general  survey  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  with  the 
location  of  farm  and  tenant  homes,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  school 
population  in  each,  the  number  attending  the  elementary  and  high 
school  from  each  home,  with  the  location  of  the  one-,  two-,  three-  or 
four-room  schoolhouses,  with  the  location  of  the  roads  and  streams, 
and  having  made  a  map  drawn  to  scale  and  representing  these  dif- 
ferent details;  having  made  a  tentative  selection  of  the  centers  of 
consolidation  throughout  the  county  with  reference  to  each  other 
and  the  county  as  a  whole,  and  with  reference  to  size  of  tax- 
able area,  size  of  population,  and  topographic  conditions,  the  super- 
intendent is  then  prepared  to  take  the  final  step  of  organizing  suc- 
cessfully these  centers  of  consolidation.  In  order  to  organize  the 
definite  information  most  needed  by  the  patrons  of  the  proposed 
consolidated  school  district  to  convince  them  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan  and  to  enlist  their  active  and  hearty  co-operation,  the  following 
outline  might  be  helpful  to  the  superintendent: 

/.  Sketch  of  the  consolidated  school  district,  giving  its  bounda- 
ries, the  location  and  distance  of  the  school  from  the  geographic 
center  of  the  district,  the  different  wagon  routes  and  the  length  of 
each : 

1.     Area  of  district  in  square  miles;  population,  white  and  colored. 
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2.  Assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  district. 

3.  Amount  of  levy  for  all  purposes.  cents  on  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars  valuation  of  property. 

4.  Amount  of  levy  for  school  purposes,  cents  on  the  one 

hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property. 

5.  Total  amount  derived  from  all  sources  per  annum  for  school 
purposes. 

6.  Total  number  of  white  children  to  be  educated  in  the  district. 

II.  Cost  of  Maintaining  the  Schools  of  the  District  Under  the 
Present  Plan. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  required. 

2.  Total  cost  of  each  school  in  the  district. 

(a)  Amount  paid  teachers. 

(b)  Amount  paid  for  fuel. 

(c)  Amount  paid  for  insurance. 

(d)  Amount  paid  for  repairs. 

(e)  Amount  paid  for  incidentals. 

(f)  Amount  paid  for  janitor  service. 

(g)  Approximate  cost  of  superintendent's  visitation  to  each  of 
the  schools  in  the  district. 

3.  Length  of  school  term  in  months  in  each  school. 

4.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  school. 

5.  Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  in  each  school. 

6.  Total  monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in  each 
school. 

III.  Qualification  of  Teachers  Under  the  Present  Plan. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  in  the  district  with  college  diploma. 

2.  Number  of  teachers  in  district  with  first  grade  certificate. 

3.  Number  of  teachers  in  district  with  second  grade  certificate 
only. 

4.  (a)  Number  of  teachers  in  district  with  but  one  year's  expe- 
rience in  teaching,  and  (b)  with  but  two  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing. 

lY.  Amount  of  Work  Required  of  Each  Teacher  under  Present 
>Plan. 

1.  Number  of  daily  recitations  for  each  teacher  in  each  school 
in  the   district. 

2.  List  of  the  different  subjects  taught  by  the  teacher  in  each 
school. 

3.  The  average  length  of  the  recitation  period  in  each  school. 

4.  The  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  pupil  in  each 
school. 

5.  The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  in  each  school. 

V.    Estimated  Cost  of  Consolidated  School. 
1.     Cost  of  new  building. 
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2.  Cost  of  (a)   lighting,   (b)   heating. 

3.  Cost  of  sanitary  outhouses. 

4.  Cost  of  furniture  and  equipment. 

YI.     Cost  of  Maintenance  under  New  Plan. 

1.  Number  of  teachers  required  to  do  the  work. 

2.  Salary  of  principal  for months'  school  term. 

3.  Salaries  of  grade  teachers  for  months'  school 

term. 

4.  Janitor  and  incidentals. 

5.  Insurance. 

6.  Library  and  apparatus. 

7.  Estimated  total  monthly  cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  in 
the  proposed  consolidated  school. 

VII.    Benefits  to  be  Derived  from  the  Proposed  Consolidation. 

1.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  school  term. 

2.  Permanent  teaching  force  of  experienced,  well-trained  and 
efficient  teachers. 

3.  Increased  number  of  daily  recitation  for  each  pupil. 

4.  Increased  length  of  time  for  each  recitation  period. 

5.  Better,  gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 

6.  An  enriched  course  of  study,  through  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  elementary  agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  and 
music. 

7.  Adequate  high  school  advantages  for  every  child  in  the  dis- 
trict, thus  saving  to  the  parents  the  heavy  expense  of  sending  their 
children  off  from  home  to  a  high  school. 

8.  A  permanent  social  and  intellectual  center  for  the  entire  dis- 
trict. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  TENTATIVE  PLAN  OF  COUNTY  CONSOLIDATION. 

As  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  show  that  irregular  roads  or 
hilly  and  rolling  land  do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  success  of 
a  county  system  of  school  consolidation,  a  tentative  scheme  of  con- 
solidation was  planned  for  a  county  possessing  such  characteristics. 

Projected  Consolidation  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 

School  population  in  1905,  white,  4,681;  colored,  2,015. 

This  agricultural  county  is  at  present  divided  into  63  sub-districts, 
the  affairs  of  which  are  administered  by  six  district  boards.  The 
county  has  four  incorporated  towns  with  special  school  districts — 
Falls  Church,  Vienna,  Fairfax  Court  House,  and  Herndon — and  in 
planning  the  consolidated  districts  the  special  districts  have  been 
left  intact  to  serve  the  constituencies  for  which  they  were  created. 

As  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  county  are  rural,  and  as 
there  are   no   industrial  villages  or   settlements  the  proposed  con- 
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solidated  schools  would  be  rural  to  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
schools  which  they  would  displace. 

Six  districts,  containing  11  consolidated  schools,  are  planned. 
This  would  necessitate  the  conveyance  of  about  1,350  school  children, 
requiring  about  65  school  wagons. 

The  school  wagon  routes  were  traced  after  actually  driving  over 
them  and  locating  the  home  of  each  pupil.  The  map  shows  accu- 
rately the  proposed  wagon  routes  and  demonstrates  that  they  can 
be  planned  advantageously  under  existing  conditions  in  this  section 
of  Virginia,  as  they  without  doubt  could  be  in  all  Southern  States. 

The  general  contour  of  the  county  is  hilly  and  rolling.  In  the 
southern  half  the  soil  is  sandy;  on  the  northern  half  clayey.  The 
roads  in  the  Mount  Vernon  and  Falls  Church  districts  are  in  very 
fair  condition,  some  of  them  graveled.  Two  main  turnpikes,  the 
"Georgetown  and  Leesburg"  and  the  "Alexandria  and  Richmond," 
traverse  the  county  east  and  west.  Although  the  length  of  the  pro- 
jected wagon  routes  was  kept  within  a  5-mile  limit  wherever 
possible  a  few  exceeded  that  limit.  Wherever  a  road  is  the 
dividing  line  between  two  districts,  the  children  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  would  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  school,  thus  avoiding 
running  two  wagons  over  the  same  route.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  an  exchange  of  tuition  might  become  necessary  between 
the  districts.  In  one  district  the  electric  road  affords  a  very  conven- 
ient means  of  transportation. 

All  the  advantages  which  would  be  secured  to  the  respective  dis- 
tricts by  the  larger  outlay  for  educational  purposes  cannot  be  stated 
in  terms  of  money  nor  demonstrated  by  means  of  statistical  tables. 
The  following  observations,  however,  may  be  made  on  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  in  Fairfax  County  by  consolidation,  and 
suggest  that  funds,  if  wisely  expended  upon  a  consolidated  school, 
would  probably  accomplish  more  actual  work  and  secure  better 
results  than  if  spent  upon  district  schools: 

1.  The  number  of  schoolhouses  would  be  reduced  from  63  to  11. 

2.  The  present  average  annual  school  term  of  6.9  months  would  be 
lengthened  to  8  months. 

3.  Since  the  consolidated  schools,  as  planned,  would  afford  8 
years  of  elementary  and  2  to  4  years  of  high  school  work,  the 
increased  expenditure  would  add  2,  3,  or  4  years  to  the  present  edu- 
cational period  of  every  white  child  in  the  county. 

4.  At  present  only  56  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled attend  school.  With  consolidation  an  average  attendance 
of  75  per  cent  or  over  can  easily  be  maintained. 

5.  In  some  of  the  thinly  populated  portions  of  Fairfax  County  it 
has  been  impossible  so  to  locate  district  schoolhouses  as  to  make 
them  easily  accessible  to  all  school  children. 

6.  Under  consolidation  higher  teaching  standards  could  be  re- 
quired;  liberal  compensation  would  attract  experienced  and  skilled 
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teachers  and  induce  resident  teachers  to  prepare  more  thoroughly 
for  their  profession.  Of  the  present  teaching  force  2  teachers  hold 
collegiate  certificates,  9  hold  life  diplomas,  18  teachers'  certificates 
of  the  first  grade,  24  of  the  second  grade,  9  of  the  third  grade,  and  1 
a  special  certificate. 

7.  There  being  138  school  days  in  the  year  and,  inclusive  of 
colored  school,  81  district  schoolhouses  in  Fairfax  County,  the  county 
school  superintendent  can,  by  exercising  the  greatest  diligence, 
devote  to  each  sub-district  school  only  1.7  days,  including  the  time 
spent  in  travel  from  school  to  school.  With  11  consolidated  schools, 
the  superintendent  would  be  able  to  spend  14  days  annually  at  each 
school.  In  other  words,  he  would  be  enabled  to  superintend 
thoroughly,  to  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  probably  to  teach 
some  agriculture  and  other  of  the  more  difficult  studies,  to  give 
lectures,  to  visit  patrons,  and  to  inspire  interest  in  the  school. 

8.  The  exact  number  of  Fairfax  County  children  attending  the 
graded  and  high  schools  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  Alexandria — 
the  nearest  accessible  city  schools — could  not  be  ascertained.  After  ex- 
haustive inquiries  among  parents  who  send  their  children  to  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  the  writer  concludes  that 
$15,000  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditure 
for  railroad  fare,  car  fare,  board,  and  tuition  for  children  attending 
schools  outside  the  county.  This  sum  alone,  averaging  about  $1,360 
for  each  of  the  proposed  11  consolidated  schools,  would  very  nearly 
defray  the  cost  of  a  first-class  conveyance  system,  and  being  expended 
within  the  county  would  redound  to  its  material  benefit. 

9.  The  number  of  rural  school  districts  is  needlessly  large.  At 
present  the  average  territory  contributory  to  each  rural  school- 
house  for  white  is  7.1  square  miles.  Although  there  is  in  localities 
a  demand  for  additional  schoolhouses,  9  schools  in  the  county  have 
barely  enough  pupils  in  attendance  to  continue  legal  existence,  the 
legal  minimum  of  attendance  being  10. 

10.  Consolidation  with  transportation  would  probably,  as  statis- 
tics collected  at  hundreds  of  consolidated  schools  in  many  States 
indicate,  immediately  increase  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
schools  of  Fairfax  County  from  1,289,  the  present  number,  to  at 
least  1,650,  and  would  add  a  high  school  attendance  of  280. 

11.  As  consolidattion  makes  graded  schools  possible,  all  pupils 
would  be  graded  in  uniform  classes.  Change  of  residence  from  one 
district  to  another  would  not  affect  the  class  work  or  grade  of  pupils 
or  retard  their  progress. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  PLAN  OF  DISTRICT  CONSOLIDATION.* 

The  following  map  will  be  of  interest  as  it  shows  a  concrete  plan 
of  district  consolidation. 
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CONCLUSION 

1.  In  twenty-one  representative  counties  in  North  Carolina,  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per  pupil  in  schools  having 
from  one  to  twelve  pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  $2.56;  in  thirty 
representative  counties,  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone 
per  pupil  in  the  schools  having  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pupils  in 
daily  attendance  is  $2.03;  in  thirty-four  representative  counties  the 
average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per  pupil  in  the  schools 
having  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  in  daily  attendance  is  $1.55. 

2.  In  the  elementary  department  of  sixteen  representative  cities 
of  North  Carolina,  the  average  monthly  cost  of  teaching  alone  per 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  is  only  $1.33, 

Therefore,  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  the  representative 
one-teacher  schools  of  the  State  must  appear  exceedingly  high  in 
comparison  with  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
department  of  the  representative  city  schools  of  the  State. 

3.  In  forty-two  representative  counties  of  North  Carolina,  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  all  schools  having  from 
one  to  twenty-five  pupils  in  daily  attendance  have  had  no  more 
than  one  year's  teaching  experience;  only  nine  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  have 
college  diploma ;  and  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  have  second 
grade  certificate  only. 

4.  In  the  elementary  department  of  sixteen  representative  city 
schools  of  the  State  only  six  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  have  had  no  more  than  one  year's  teaching  experience; 
while  sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed  have  college 
diploma.  Therefore,  judged  by  the  length  of  teaching  experience 
and  the  academic  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  their  work,  the 
quality  of  teaching  service  rendered  by  the  teachers  in  the  repre- 
sentative one-teacher  schools  of  this  State  must  appear  inferior 
to  the  quality  of  teaching  service  rendered  by  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  department  of  the  representative  city  schools  of  the 
State. 

5.  In  twenty-three  representative  counties  of  North  Carolina,  the 
average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  is  twenty-six;  while 
the  average  length  of  time  devoted  to  each  recitation,  exclusive  of 
the  time  required  for  the  interchange  of  classes,  is  approximately 
11.5  minutes. 

6.  In  the  elementary  department  of  sixteen  representative  city 
schools  of  the  State,  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per 
teacher  is  only  eight;  while  the  average  length  of  the  recitation 
period,  exclusive  of  the  time  required  for  the  interchange  of  classes, 
is  twenty-eight  minutes. 
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Therefore,  judged  by  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per 
teacher,  and  the  average  length  of  time  devoted  to  each  recitation, 
the  quantity  of  teaching  service  rendered  by  the  teachers  in  the 
representative  one-teacher  schools  of  the  State  must  appear  totally 
inadequate  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  teaching  service 
rendered  by  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  department  of  the 
representative  city  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

7.  In  fourteen  representative  counties  of  North  Carolina,  the 
average  number  of  separate  schools,  white  and  colored,  per  county 
superintendent,  is  one  hundred  and  six;  the  average  number  of 
days  given  wholly  to  visiting  these  schools  during  the  last  school 
term  was  fifty-three;  the  total  average  amount  of  time,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed, given  to  visiting  each  school  during  the  entire  school  term 
would  have  been  only  one  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes. 

8.  In  fourteen  representative  cities  of  the  State,  the  average  num- 
ber of  separate  schools,  white  and  colored,  is  less  than  four;  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  given  wholly  to  supervision  during  the  last 
school  year  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Therefore,  judged  by  the  amount  of  time  that  it  is  practicable  to 
give  in  visitation  of  one  hundred  and  six  separate  schools  scattered 
over  an  area  of  from  five  hundred  to  nine  hundred  square  miles,  with 
an  average  of  only  fifty-three  days  in  which  to  make  the  visitations, 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  supervision  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  able  to  render  the  representative  one-teacher  schools  in 
the  State  must  appear  totally  inadequate  in  comparison  with  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  supervision  rendered  by  the  city  superintend- 
ent in  the  fourteen  representative  city  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

9.  The  child  in  the  representative  one-teacher  school  in  North 
Carolina  is  spending  on  an  average  only  16,6  per  cent  of  his  total 
school  hours  each  day  that  he  is  in  school  on  recitation,  and  spending 
83.3  per  cent  of  his  total  school  hours  each  day  that  he  is  in  school 
in  undirected  and  supervised  seat  work;  is  spending  only  16  2-3  per 
cent  of  the  entire  seven  years  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  school  in  direct  and  vital  contact  with  his  teacher  on  reci- 
tation; while  he  is  spending  5-6  or  83.3  per  cent  of  these  seven 
school  years  at  his  seat  without  the  effective  guidance,  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  teacher. 

10.  The  child  in  the  representative  typical  consolidated  schools 
(not  city  schools)  of  America  is  spending  on  an  average  49,5  per 
cent  of  his  total  school  hours  on  recitation,  or  approximately  three 
hundred  per  cent  more  time  on  recitation  than  does  the  child  in  the 
representative  one-teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina;  and  the  child 
in  the  representative  typical  consolidated  school  spends  on  an  aver- 
age only  50.5  per  cent  of  his  total  school  hours  at  his  seat  as 
against  83.3  per  cent  of  his  total  school  hours  required  to  be  spent 
by  the  child  in  the  representative  one-teacher  school  in  this  State, 
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Therefore,  judged  by  the  amount  of  time  available  for  the  direct 
contact  of  teacher  with  pupil,  by  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
wasted  by  the  the  pupil  at  inadequately  directed  and  supervised  seat 
work,  by  the  amount  of  time  available  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
present  course  of  study  through  the  introduction  of  elementary  agri- 
culture, cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  and  music,  the  representa- 
tive one-teacher  school  in  North  Carolina  must  appear  very  ineflacient 
in  comparison  with  the  representative  typical  consolidated  schools 
of  America. 

11.  In  the  representative  one-teacher  schools  of  the  State,  as 
previously  stated,  the  average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher 
is  twenty-six  while  in  the  representative  consolidated  schools  the 
average  number  of  daily  recitations  per  teacher  is  only  eighteen;  the 
average  length  of  the  recitation  period  in  the  one-teacher  school  is 
approximately  only  11.5  minutes,  while  the  average  length  of  the 
recitation  period  for  the  child  in  the  representative  consolidated 
school  is  18.5  minutes,  an  increase  of  sixty  per  cent  in  the  length  of 
the  recitation  period.  Therefore,  judged  by  the  number  of  daily  reci- 
tations per  teacher,  and  the  small  amount  of  time  available  for  the 
teacher  to  give  in  preparation  for  each  of  this  large  number  of 
daily  recitations,  and  judged  by  the  length  of  time  given  to  the  pupils 
on  each  recitation,  again  the  inadequacy  and  inefficiency  of  the  one- 
teacher  school  in  comparison  with  the  representative  consolidated 
school  becomes  self-evident. 

13.  The  typical  cj>nsolidated  school  makes  practicable  the  employ- 
ment and  the  retention  of  a  professionally  trained,  experienced  and 
competent  male  principal,  a  portion  of  whose  time  is  given  each  day 
to  work  that  the  county  superintendent  has  an  opportunity  to  do  for 
only  a  short  time  once  or  twice  each  year,  in  effectively  organizing 
the  school,  bringing  about  better  gradation  and  classification  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school,  mapping  out  a  more  economic  and  efficient  daily 
program;  in  supervising  the  discipline  of  the  entire  school,  stimu- 
lating and  directing  the  work  of  each  teacher  through  private  confer- 
ences and  through  systematically  planned  and  regularly  conducted 
teachers'  meetings;  in  a  word,  in  giving  to  the  country  school  that 
quality  and  quantity  of  supervision  now  enjoyed  by  the  efficient  city 
schools  of  the  State,  and  giving  to  the  country  teacher,  country  child 
and  country  community  a  social  and  intellectual  leadership  compar- 
able to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  city  community,  city 
teacher  and  city  child  in  North  Carolina. 

Therefore,  judged  by  the  actual  amount  of  time  given  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  representative  one-teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  amount  of  supervision  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive  under 
present  conditions,  the  possibility  for  eflBcient  supervision  must  ap- 
pear exceedingly  meagre  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  efficient 
supervision  it  is  practicable  for  the  typical  consolidated  school  to 
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14.  Therefore,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  it  becomes  self-evident 
that  the  representative  one-teacher  school  as  a  type  of  educational 
institution,  whether  in  comparison  with  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  representative  cities  of  the  State,  or  whether  in  comparison  with 
the  representative  typical  consolidated  schools  (not  city  schools) 
throughout  America,  whether  judged  from  the  per  capita  cost  of 
instruction,  the  length  of  teaching  experience  and  academic  prepara- 
tion of  the  teachers  doing  the  work,  whether  judged  by  the  quantity 
of  work  done,  and  the  quantity  of  work  practicable  for  them  to 
undertake,  or  whether  judged  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  super- 
vision that  they  are  actually  receiving,  or  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  supervision  practicable  for  them  to  receive — such  school  is  expen- 
sive, inefficient  and  inadequate;  the  one-teacher  school  as  an  educa- 
tional institution,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  organization  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  limitations,  is  without  possibilities  of  any  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  With  its  small  taxable  area,  its  school  fund 
must  remain  inadequate  for  conducting  an  effective  school  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  school  term;  with  its  small  school  attendance, 
the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  must  continue  high;  with  its 
small  school  attendance,  adequate  opportunities  for  social  co-opera- 
tion on  the  playground,  on  the  school  farm,  in  class  exercises,  and 
in  literary  contests,  will  continue  to  be  lacking;  and  with  its  small 
attendance,  genuine  interest,  enthusiasm  and  incentive  to  work 
will  continue  to  be  wanting.  With  its  small  population  area,  the 
one-teacher  school  will  continue  to  "follow  the  flow  of  population" 
and  can  never  become  a  permanent  social  or  educational  center. 
With  its  one  teacher  alone  to  do  all  the  work,  with  five,  six  and 
even  seven  grades  to  teach  each  day,  with  twenty-six  daily  recita- 
tions, with  approximately  11.5  minutes  on  each  recitation,  the 
enrichment  of  the  present  course  of  study  through  the  si^ccessful 
teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  manual  train- 
ing and  music,  becomes  an  impossibility;  and,  however  much  salary 
the  teacher  may  receive,  however  much  experience  she  may  have, 
however  well  trained  and  capable  she  may  be,  her  teaching  service 
in  the  one-teacher  school  will  continue  inadequate  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  and  demands  of  the  country  child. 

15.  *  "The  only  way  tried  or  even  proposed  by  which  these 
small  one-teacher  schools  can  be  made  effective  is  to  combine  them 
into  consolidated  schools  with  fewer  and  better  teachers  whose  work 
can  then  be  better  divided  and  better  supervised. 

16.  "Consolidation  and  transportion  tend  greatly  to  lessen  ex- 
pense, so  that  the  same  grade  of  school  can  be  had  much  cheaper, 
or  a  far  better  grade  at  the  same  expense,  as  patrons  may  desire, 
or,  if  they  please,  a  full  equivalent  of  the  best  city  schools  may  be 
established  at  slightly  greater  cost  than  heretofore  and  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  in  the  city. 
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17.  "Under  present  conditions  without  consolidation,  country 
people  pay  out  more  for  elementary  instruction  than  city  schools 
cost,  including  the  high  school  course;  but,  in  addition,  farmers  pay 
out  vast  sums  for  tuition  and  other  expenses  of  their  older  children 
attending  city  schools  for  what  is  not  offered  at  home. 

18.  "The  only  proper  way  to  educate  a  child  up  to  and  through 
the  high  school  is  to  do  it  without  disturbing  his  home  or  taking 
him  out  of  it,  and  no  one  denies  that  the  country  child  is  entitled 
to  as  good  an  education  as  the  city  child  and  at  no  more  risk  or 
inconvenience  to  him  or  his  family. 

19.  "Consolidation  and  public  transportation  lessen  the  expense 
and  equalize  the  cost;  it  protects  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
child,  and  makes  possible  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  other  industries;  it  enhances  the  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty as  a  whole;  it  brightens  and  broadens  country  life;  it  preserves 
its  virility  unimpaired  and  rationalizes  the  movement  toward  popu- 
lation centers. 

20.  "Consolidation  of  country  schools  is  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  agricultural  education  and  it  is  the  only  complete  solution 
that  has  yet  been  offered. 

"The  present  expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000  for  public  conveyance 
of  country  school  children  suggests  that  the  American  farmer  is  now 
preparing,  on  stupendous  scale,  to  build  up  a  truly  American  farm 
life,  and  the  consolidated  school,  organized  as  a  country-life  school, 
is  to  be  a  substantial  part  of  its  foundation." — Consolidation  of 
Rural  Schools.    Knorr. 
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